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C N CALLING 

If I thought there was 
a stain upon the remotest 
hem of the garment of 
my country, I would 
devote my utmost labour 
to v/ipe it off. 

Daniel Webster 
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WHAT ARE WE DOING WITH OUR COLONIES ? £ 


The Salmon Leap at 
the Grand Coulee 

Motor Bypass For Fishes 


Dassages assisted, homes found, is 
the new prospect opened up to 
the emigrant salmon of the Columbia 
River of Western America. The 
assistance to the emigrants-is offered 
in motor wagons filled with water. 

Up all our British salmon rivers the 
fish are now coming from the sea, 
performing marvels of gymnastics in 
leaping up weirs unaided, or up 
ladders placed in the river by the 
weir to help them in their climb up 
the watery heights. They went down 
to the sea unaccompanied by their 
parents, they grew up in the ocean, 
and in time they return unerringly, 
with no signposts to guide them, t'o 
their birthplace and their nurseries. 

Why They Must Go 

They are desperately anxious to 
reach those havens, for if they cannot 
get there they die. Three years ago 
the Yorkshire Fishery Board took steps 
to help them over the Naburn Weir 
on the River Ouse. The spring tides 
of the river lift the water on the sea 
side of the weir as much as 13 feet, and 
then the salmon can jump the rest, 
springing up in parallel lines perpen¬ 
dicular to the face of the weir. A leap 
of six feet they can manage, but any¬ 
thing more is generally too much for 
them. At neap tides they are beaten 
by the forward jump, especially if 
they take off from swirling water, and 
have to lie in wait for high flood tides, 
which may not come till it is too late 
to save them from disease while 
waiting in the lower pools. 

The Fishery Board therefore made 
a new bypass for them by the side of 
the weir. It has seven concreted pools 

What the Flying 
People Saw 

Of all the exciting things the pas¬ 
sengers who arrived in Sydney by air 
from England the other day had to tell 
*none had impressed them more than an 
incident in Salamaua, New Guinea. 

It was, of course, a terribly hot day, 
and so one of the engineers, a resident of 
the town, decided to go for a swim, but 
before he dived into the river he was 
seen to peer closely into the water. Then 
away he went, and came back with a 
gun, and, to the amazement of the pas¬ 
sengers and crew of the air-liner, who 
were looking on, he killed-with one shot 
something which was having a swim in 
the river. It was a huge crocodile! Then 
the bather jumped in and had his swim. 


laid out in 12-inch steps, which 
enable the salmon to get up the eight 
feet to the weir level in a series of 
short and easy leaps. 

These and similar devices have 
been established on the salmon rivers 
of the United States and Canada, but 
the Columbia River, the biggest river, 
except the Yukon, discharging from 
North America into the Pacific, is a 
■special case, with peculiar difficulties. 

Travelling Aquariums 

It is the biggest salmon run in the 
world, and 3,000,000 fish go up it 
every year. There are salmon ladders 
for them at the Bonneville Dam 
about 160 miles up; but at the 
Grand Coulee, 450 miles from the sea, 
the path of the salmon is completely 
blocked. No ladders will help them to 
climb the fall. 

The river authorities have there¬ 
fore hit on a new plan. They take the 
salmon past the fall by road and 
transfer them by car to where in 
the shallower waters they may breed 
at ease. Here on fine gravel are the 
nurseries of the young salmon, which 
(if the}’’ escape their numerous 
enemies) will in about a year descend 
to the sea, and as full-grown salmon 
will come back and climb the falls. 

Renewing the Life-Cycle 

The Columbia River salmon cars 
are the last word in convenience from 
the salmon’s point of view. They are 
lorries rather than cars, with aquariums 
holding 1000 gallons of Columbia 
River water. In them are placed 30 
to 50 big salmon, netted at the foot 
of the Grand Coulee Dam. This 
temporary home is filled to the brim, 
so that the salmon shall not be jostled 
against the sides on their road journey. 
The water is cooled to the proper 
temperature, and kept cool, and is 
scientifically aerated. 

Each of these salmon lorries is 
provided with about half a ton of 
cracked ice, so that the water may be 
cooled down still lower before trans¬ 
ferring the salmon to the chill waters of 
the Wenatchee River or Icicle Creek. 

These will be the new homes of the 
big fish, where their million offspring 
will be born, left by their parents to 
follow them to the sea as best they 
can. The big salmon, their duty done 
and ravenously hungry, will go back 
to the Pacific. Their children’s future 
is full of pitfalls, but some of those who 
survive them will certainly come 
back to renew the life-cycle. 



THE BISHOP AND THE BOY 


London’s 81-year-old Bishop, who is 
soon to retire, in camp with the Church 
Lads Brigade at Kingsdown, near Deal 


We March to 

It is a pleasure to rea’d the crop of 
advertisements caused by the 
Factories Act of 1937, which came into 
full force last month. 

All factories are now compelled to 
provide proper washing facilities and 
clean towels for their people, and so 
we see advertisements of clever devices 
holding supplies of paper towels 
which can be drawn out one at a 
time. The paper towels are big enough 
for one use, being soft and absorbent, 
and they save a washing bill. 

Then there are seats made to 
comply with the new Act—seats 
which give comfort and prevent 
strain and vibration ; which tuck 
into the small of the back. The 
worker sits in a natural and easy 


Better Things 

posture, and the chair is easily kept 
clean and in perfect order. They cost 
about 15s each. Seats can be made 
to suit the requirements of trades. 

So we move ! First the good em¬ 
ployers show the way. Then the State 
steps in and insists on all employers 
doing what the good ones have not 
to be told to do. 

We are atoning for a long lag in 
these matters. Thirty years ago 
Germany was doing things in mine 
and factory to which we are at last 
awakening. A correspondent says 
that in a German gasworks in 1907 he 
saw better washing-basins for workers 
than our M Ps had, and we remember 
the miserable conditions prevailing in 
such a place as the British Museum. 
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SO WHY FIGHT? 

Let Us Get On With Living 

An Englishman of Sussex has re¬ 
ceived from a German of Cologne a 
letter which contains this passage : 

Don’t yon think it is very silly that 
our two great nations should so child¬ 
ishly quarrel as they do today ? 

All Englishmen should visit Germany, 
and vice versa ; and I’m absolutely sure 
they would find many interests . in 
common and would-be firm friends. 
The present state is deplorable. We all 
want to live, and there’s room for all, so 
why fight ? 

But that's common sense, and the 
world in its madness has forgotten what 
that means. 

Yes, there is room for all, and to 
make that room accessible to all .is 
the great business of our statesmen. It 
is the main-question that is at the root 
of both national and international 
difficulties at the present time. 

Humanity’s Call 

We know a little boy who is 14, "and 
has just .left school to work for a poor 
wage to help his family. He ought not 
to leave school, for he knows little and 
has small chance of learning a trade. 
The Act raising the school-leaving age 
to 15 does not help him, for it comes 
into effect too late to give him the 
extra year’s schooling he ought to 
have. There really is no room for this 
boy in his native land; he has not a 
good chance to make good. Yet he is 
a citizen of a great Empire, covering a 
quarter of the land surface of the earth. 

What, then, of poor nations and 
their poorer citizens ? They have not 
a chance, for they have no heritage to 
work on, and hard work can do no 
more than give them a bare living. 

At home and abroad humanity calls 
to us to give everyone an opportunity. 
The world needs developing, but does 
not get it save in small patches. The 
children need to have their feet set on 
open paths; too often the ways are 
hard for their untravelled feet. 

It must appeal to every thinking 
man as monstrous that nations should 
cherish animosity and deny each 
other the means of life while so much 
of the world remains a wilderness. 


The Saxon King in 
His Ship 


Duried beneath a hillside in Suffolk, 
■*-' the ship of a Saxon king has been 
brought to light. 

One of the most important dis¬ 
coveries the antiquarians have ever 
made in England, it tells also one of 
the strangest stories. This ship, 82 
feet long, was also the king’s bier. 
In it he was laid in his kingly vest¬ 
ments, his gold-studded belt around 
him,' his sword by his side, his sceptre 
close at hand. 

With him the mourners laid also a 
cup to take with him to Odin (or 
whatever gods this king worshipped so 
long ago), and gold plaques with 
figures of men and beasts engraved 
on them, a silver bowl 30 inches 
across,. rings and bracelets, helmets 
and -headpieces. The dead chieftain 
was" almost as well equipped for his 
long journey as an Egyptian Pharaoh. 

But the rites which accompanied 
the funeral of this Saxon king of the 
year 600 were not Egyptian but 
Norse. Christianity was just beginning 
to be preached to them, but the bulk 
of the people held by their old gods 


and their old rites. When a chieftain 
died he was sometimes placed in his 
fighting ship, which was then set on 
fire and burned itself and the body of 
the king to ashes at sea. 

These Saxons of Suffolk had another 
way. They placed their king in his 
ship with all his treasures about him, 
and then sailed it up the River Deben 
near Ipswich as far as it would go. 
Then they dragged the long fighting 
galley up the muddy foreshore to a 
hill, now a quarter of a mile from the 
river at Sutton Hoo, and there they 
heaped the earth over it to cover it 
from sight. 

' Lost, unseen and unknown, it has 
lain forgotten through 14 centuries. 
Last year Mr Maynard, the curator 
of the Ipswich Museum, found rivets 
and bits of planking on the hillside. 
It seemed as if here might be the 
remains of a ship; and a ship there was, 
a treasure ship indeed, precious not 
only because of its rare Saxon jewellery 
but because of the tale it tells of long 
ago. A Saxon king rejoins his Anglo- 
Saxon descendants after 1400 years. 


Fuelling a Plane as it Flies 


FAifficulties concerning the re- 
fuelling of big planes in mid-air 
seem to have been overcome at last, 
and the system to be used for planes on 
the Atlantic air mail service now begin¬ 
ning has been demonstrated. 

Cruising above Southampton Water 
the Cabot fiying-boat let out from a 
cup on its tail a line which trailed 
behind for about 100 feet before a 
weight at the end caused it to sink. 
The tanker plane, flying near, shot 
out from a kind of harpoon gun 
another line with a weight at its end. 
It was projected into the arc formed 
by the first line, and at the same time 
the plane climbed so that the two lines 
met." The tanker wound in its line, 
the weight at the end (a kind of 
grapnel) engaging with the weight at 
the end of the flying-boat’s line and 
hauling that line up to the tanker. A 
member of the tanker’s crew then 
attached the flying-boat’s line to the 


nozzle of a hose, gave a signal to the 
flying-boat, and the flying-boat pro¬ 
ceeded to wind in its line, pulling the 
nozzle and the hose with it from the 
tanker. The nozzle was pulled right 
into the cup on the flying-boat’s tail, 
forming a leakless joint. 

All was now ready for the petrol to 
pass from the tanker to the flying- 
boat. When delivery of the fuel was 
finished the flying-boat again paid 
out its line, and, at a point well clear 
of the tail, the line was severed at a 
specially-arranged weak joint by the 
planes drawing away from each other. 
Each plane then wound in its line and 
the operation was finished. . 

By filling up with fuel in this way 
the flying-boats will be able to carry 
much greater loads on the Atlantic 
journeys, for when once it is in the air 
a plane can-fly with a much greater 
weight than it can lift off the water or 
the ground. 


A New Helicopter The Wor , d Was Qut of Budgerigar Calling 

pw fxmp nf npitrnntpr nrirminnpn 


A new type of helicopter, developed 
by a Hungarian, Herr von Asboth, is 
being built in England. 

Having an engine of 180 h-pr the 
machine is sustained in flight by two 
rotors turning horizontally on the same 
axis, and it is efaimed that it will be able 
to rise vertically to 11,000 feet in 18 
minutes. The angle at which the rotors 
turn can be changed by the pilot to 
control the forward speed of the machine 
and also its angle of descent. 

Resigns are already in hand for a big 
machine of 2000 h-p which would carry 
fifty men and enable them to alight on a 
very-small piece of ground. 

The Oldest King of Sweden 

King Gustaf of Sweden, who has just 
been playing tennis at a seaside resort 
in his own kingdom, has received a new 
distinction. 

Hitherto the oldest king in Swedish 
history had been Charles the Fourteenth, 
founder of the Bernadotte dynasty, who 
died in 1844 at 81 years and 42 days old. 

King Gustaf passed that age and is 
therefore the oldest king Sweden has 
ever known. 


Joint Then 

This is from Frazer’s Magazine for 1874 , 
written by Leslie Stephen. 

The world is out of joint. The songs 
of triumph over peace and progress 
which were so popular a few years ago 
have been quenched in gloomy silence. 
It is difficult even to take up a news¬ 
paper without coming upon painful fore¬ 
bodings of the future. Peace has not 
come down upon.the world, and there is 
more demand for swords than for 
ploughshares. 

The nations are glaring at each other 
distrustfully, muttering ominous threats 
and arming themselves to the teeth. 
Their mechanical skill is absorbed in 
devising more efficient means of mutual 
destruction, and the growth of material 
wealth is scarcely able to support the 
burden of warlike preparations. 

Our Animals 

The Minister of Agriculture has been 
comparing our animal population with 
25 years ago. We have 800,000 more 
cattle, 1,500,000 more sheep, 1,500,000 
more pigs, and 26,000,000 more poultry. 


A thunderstorm has added to the 
fame of Buddy Evans, the talking 
budgerigar, the pride of Mrs Evans, 
West Bridgford, Nottingham. 

With lightning flashing and thunder 
crashing around him. Buddy lost control 
in a sudden upward flight from home, 
and crashed. He was picked up 
exhausted some streets away, but his 
rescuer, strange to say, did not know 
him for the famous bird he was. For 
two days he remained silent and un¬ 
known. 

Then Buddy regained his wits, pulled 
himself .together, and with superhuman 
intelligence began to chant his telephone 
number. Telephone, telephone 84632, 
he called and called again. It was 
enough. The lady who found him called 
the number, and in almost less than no 
time Buddy was restored to the bosom 
of his family. 


Little News Reel 

Nearly 500 British Girl Guides have 
been attending the international Jam¬ 
boree, or Pax-Ting, in a Hungarian 
Crown forest near Budapest. 

Before dispersing for the holidays the 
L C C considered housing projects cost- 
ing £300,000. 

Fifteen thousand railwaymen have 
received an increase of 2s a week in pay. 

Italy has contracted to buy a million 
tons of Durham coal next year. 

Lord Rothermere has given the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer £50,000 towards 
the cost of rearmament. 

Qantas Empire Airways, operating 
the link between Singapore and Sydney 
on the England-Australia air route, 
have flown four and a half million miles 
in four and a half years without injury 
to passengers or crew. 

Britain’s apple crop this year is 
expected to be more than a thousand 
million pounds, an average of about 80 
pounds a tree. 

The Empire Air Mai! scheme working 
for a year has carried 118,750,000 
letters, and in addition the planes have 
carried 11,000 passengers. 

A bouquet of orchids picked in New 
York was delivered in Paris to Madame 
Lebrun two days later. ’ 

A ringed starling was recently released 
from the grounds of Bootham School, 
York, and flew to Moscow. 

Bombay celebrated its first-day under 
Prohibition with a public holiday. 

THINGS SEEN 

Girl Guides .in camp at Mirfield, 
armed with feeding-bottles, saving the 
lives of eight little orphan pigs. 

A man digging up a Saxon pocket 
sundial in Canterbury cloisters. 

A motorist at Folkestone stopping 
for a duck which paused to lay an egg. 

Four youths smoking cigarettes in 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

Run your car into us and we shall be 
pleased to look it over for you. 

Notice outside a garage 

Swallows building their nests above 
the lampshades in a German school. 

A notice at Kingsgate in Kent, Beware 
of the adders. 


THINGS SAID 


A Great Furnace 

The biggest blast furnace in the 
country has just been lit in Lincolnshire, 
at Scunthorpe. 

It is 200 feet high and has a capacity of 
3500 tons a week, using the local iron ore. 


For a people which enjoys the oldest, 
the most human, the most pleasant of 
civilisations, it is henceforth a question 
of living—and living without fear— 
beside peoples ever on a war footing, and 
made into fanatics by their leaders. 

French Finance Atinister 
The airmen of Britain and France 
share henceforth a single sky. 

French Air Minister 

The object of war is no longer military; 
it is destruction on a scale beyond 
description. Founder of Toe H 

But he does not shout! 

A German listener to an English 
public man’s broadcast 

And when do you comb the lion’s 
mane ? It looks so lovely. 

An old lady at Edinburgh Zoo 
Next turning on left and then follow 
the wastepaper. 

Villager directing a motorist 
' to a fruit-pickers camp 

THE BROADCASTER 

. average of 7000 people a day have 
received wage increases in the last 
six months. 

J2 )uring last year 67 new factories 
gave work to nearly 13,000 people 
in Lancashire. 
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Holiday Pictures • 


Hampshire Flamingoes • Flying Girls 



A Popular Railway—Young holiday-makers greet the arrival of one of 
the miniature trains on the Romney, Hythe, and Dymchurch Railway 


Strangers to England—These flamingoes on the Lcckford Estate 
near Stockbridge appear to be quite at home in Hampshire 


MB 


The Enthusiast—He may look lonely, but he made sure of 
obtaining a seat for a children’s concert at Ramsgate 






Flying Qirls—Members of the Redhill Civil Air A Holiday Doubt—This little lady photographed at Felpham 

Guard framed in a doorway at the aerodrome seems to be wondering whether the sunshine has come to stay 
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BIRMINGHAM'S 
NEW GIANT 

Something About 
Chimneys 

England’s tallest chimney is to rise 
above Birmingham’s new power 
station. 

The Hams Hall station is to cost 
£6,000,000, and the chimney will rise 
400 feet above the ground (higher than 
St Paul’s Cross) from foundations 
going 27 feet below. About two 
million bricks will be used, and an 
electric lift is to be 'installed inside 
the chimney to take the workmen and 
materials up as the structure grows, 
the head gear of the lift being raised 
as necessary from time to time. 

The internal diameter of the 
chimney at the top will be 22 feet 
(about as wide as the dial of Big Ben), 
and 400 tons of terra-cotta capping 
will be used. 

With this new chimney Proud 
Preston is to lose a record. For two 
years it has boasted the loftiest 
chimneys in the kingdom, two of them 
in" fact, twin chimneys each rising 
371 feet, and having an internal 
diameter at the summit of 21 feet. 

Nature’s Chimneys 

Birmingham’s new chimney is some¬ 
thing to wonder at—carrying off fumes 
and giving draught to the furnace 
below; but Nature herself often re¬ 
quires a mountain as a chimney for 
her fires—hence Vesuvius, 3880 feet 
high, and Mauna Loa, 13,675 feet 
above sea-level. 

But Nature can work greater 
marvels than man’s in economy of 
material. Birmingham’s new chimney 
is to be 22 feet wide at the top, and so 
will have a much greater diameter at 
the base; but Nature’s products are 
so exquisitely balanced that she 
evolves a grass, the rye plant, which, 
only three millimetres wide at the 
base, rises 1500 millimetres into the 
air, carrying at the top its crops of 
leaf and seed—that is to say, a burden 
sustained at a height of some five feet 
on a column with a diameter only a 
500th its own height. With the finest 
• steel or other metal we could not equal 
that feat, let alone the more cumbrous 
bricks with which we build our 
chimneys. 

The Bird on New Zealand's 
New Penny 

New Zealand is to have new pennies, 
halfpennies, and half-crowns next year. 

The coins will be made by the Royal 
Mint in London, and the first supply will 
be shipped out to New Zealand at the 
end of this year. 

One of New Zealand’s best songsters 
of the bush, the tui, or parson bird, has 
its portrait on the new penny. It is 
shown perched on a branch of the 
kowhai tree, which bears masses of 
golden flowers like broom in the spring 
months. The tui is something like a 
blackbird, and is called parson bird from 
the tufts of white feathers on its throat. 

The half-crown has .the figure of a 
Maori woman against a background 
showing the sun overhead, with Maori 
dwellings on one side contrasting with 
lofty buildings of modern times on the 
other. Such is the great change wrought 
in a hundred years. 

The halfpenny has a Maori tiki, a 
grotesque figure, on one side. The tild 
was once worn as a pendant by Maoris. 


The Fleet Above and 
the Fleet Below 


'The day is approaching when a great 
British fleet will ride at anchor 
over the remnants of a fleet that once 
was the greatest in the world next 
to ours. 

Divers, working at a depth of 156 
feet, under a pressure of 65 pounds to 
the square inch, have brought up from 
the bed of Scapa Flow the 27,000-ton 
German battle cruiser Derfflinger, 
and now this immense island-ringed 
harbour is to become again, as during 
the Great War, the northern base of 
the British Fleet. 

Scapa Flow is an immense sea 
basin in the south of the Orkney 
Islands, ringed in by islands of size 
and enclosing several smaller ones. 
It is 15 miles long and from 8 to 12 
miles broad, and has openings to the 
Atlantic and the North Sea. It was 
a Viking sea lair, for the Orkneys 
were for centuries the property of the 
conquering Norsemen. The people 
there are of mingled Scottish and 
Norse descent; many of them still 
speak the Norse tongue, and the 
names of things and places are mainly 
Viking. 

It was on its way to Scapa Flow 
that there entered the Firth of Forth 
on November 21, 1918 the strangest 
sea procession ever seen. Led by 
Admiral Sinclair in the British cruiser 
Cardiff, and steaming between two 
long lines of British ships of war, 
lying six miles apart, there came in 
mournful silence the High Sea Fleet 
with which our enemies had challenged 
us to mortal combat. 


The German warships had been 
surrendered to the victors, and here 
they came, to cast anchor in Scapa 
Flow, 11 battleships, 5 battle cruisers, 
6 light cruisers, and lesser vessels. 
The. German submarines had been 
led captive to Harwich the day before. 

Here was the mightiest sea prize 
ever taken, and we did not want it. 
We should have been glad to see the 
conquered fleet destroyed, for quarrels 
threatened to arise over possession of 
the ships composing it. France, for 
example, desired to take her share of 
the German ships and add them to her 
own navy at a time when most people 
were hoping that the need for armed 
forces at sea was almost at an e*nd 
and that the Age of Peace had come. 

Seven months elapsed, and then, 
on June 21, 1919, watchers from the 
shore saw an astounding spectacle—- 
the whole captive fleet sink ‘at its 
moorings. The Germans had scuttled 
their ships ! ■ 

Since 1924 divers have been raising 
the sunken vessels, of which the 
Derfflinger is the seventeenth. The 
metal in them has been turned to new 
use; there is steel from these re¬ 
trieved battleships in the Queen Mary 
and in the new Queen Elizabeth that 
is now building. One of the inspec¬ 
tion lamps from the battleship Hin- 
denburg now lights up the Editor’s 
terrace on his, Kent hilltop. 

The remainder of this lost. fleet 
will lie in the deep waters, so that 
this defended sea basin may once more 
form a haven for the British Fleet. 


Wiltshire's Welcome to Its Own Book 


We take these reviews of the Wiltshire 
volume of the King's England books, the New 
Domesday Book of ten thousand towns and 
villages how being prepared in the C N office 
and published by Hodder & Stoughton. 

M ore than 200 beautiful photographs 
illustrate Arthur Mco’s Wiltshire. 
About 270 places in the county are 
described with a fascination that is irre¬ 
sistible. Mr Mee is an attractive and 
well-equipped guide ; he has a genuine 
feeling for the past, a frank appreciation 
for the present, and a refreshing 
enthusiasm. Salisbury Journal 

Mr Arthur Mee’s Wiltshire is an 
addition to his King’s England series. 
He is the most thorough of guides, 
exploring even the smallest village in his 
search for beauty and interest. ... It 
is a book of great value for the wealth 
of its information. Birmingham Gazette 

A fascinating book admirably 
arranged so that reference is made easy. 
Not only is there beautiful writing in 
this charming book, but a wealth of 
interesting and accurate information. It 
will be a revelation to those who have 
not read much about the neighbourhood 
in which they dwell. Altogether, it is a 
most attractive and useful volume,' 
beautifully produced, and one of the 
very best books dealing with Wiltshire 
that we have seen. Salisbury Times 

The most comprehensive work on 
Wiltshire so far published. 

Mr E. R. Pole in North Wilts Herald 

I have always felt that Wiltshire is 
insuperably difficult to convey to the 
outsider, because there is something 
phantasmal about it, something only 
the poet can sense. But you have 
succeeded marvellously in prose, and 
this is genius. The intangible essence 
of the Wiltshire downland is here for us 
and becomes the atmosphere of the book. 
Mrs J. A. Spender describe the King’s, 


England books admirably when she says 
there is a sort of light shining all’through. 

A letter from a Wiltshire man 

If all books penned for our information 
and edification and with the object of 
stirring our interest in the King’s 
England were as informative, as edifying, 
as fascinating as Arthur Mee’s Wiltshire, 
what a much more interesting place 
would this dear old country be and how 
much more would our counties mean to 
us ! True, the material is there. England 
is full of charm, its history fascinating, 
its ancient buildings things of great 
beauty, its prehistoric haunts irresistible 
in their appeal. But it is to Arthur Alee 
that credit must be given for bringing 
to the minds of the general public any¬ 
thing like an adequate realisation of 
them. Who, for instance, that has read 
this book of Wiltshire but has been fired 
with a deeper sense of appreciation of the 
history and beauty and charm of the 
county ? Concisely written, each of its 
nearly 400 pages bringing interest and 
knowledge to the reader (be he never so 
well versed in his Wiltshire), it may with 
truth be claimed that though there have 
been many books on Wiltshire there has 
never been one like this. 

So impelling is its claim in particular 
upon the Wiltshire reader, who loves his 
county and wants the whole world to 
know of its glory and renown, that it 
must be read from cover to cover. With 
what appeal and fascination does the 
writer introduce his description of the 
various places ! How he captures the 
imagination, and, securing the interest 
of his reader in a delightfully human 
way, leads him on to assimilate the 
story of their charm and historical 
associations. No fewer than 269 places 
are described in the book, illustrated by 
more than 200 beautiful photographs. 
It is -a book which every lover of Wilt¬ 
shire will wish to have ever at hand. 

Wiltshire Gazette 


OUR VAST 
NEW FOREST 

Millions of Trees Being 
Planted 


Fifteen years have gone by since 
the Forestry Commission took over 
the Crown Woods and became respon¬ 
sible for the development of the forest 
areas in our islands. 

Today they control 1,100,000 acres 
and are beginning to reap where they 
have sown. Some of the first forests 
planted by them are yielding their 
first " thinnings.” 

The work of the Commission may 
be divided into three parts. The first 
and most spectacular is the establish¬ 
ment of new forests, and last year 
92,000 acres of land were acquired ; 
the second is the reafforestation of the 
Crown Woods,' those historic areas 
, which were reserved for the king at the 
original distribution of landed pro¬ 
perty or were afterwards acquired by 
the Crown by forfeiture and so on ; 
the third is to make grants to local 
authorities and private owners who 
are planting or sowing, 120,000 acres 
having been planted privately by this 
means since the Commission was set 
up. Seven-eighths of our woodlands 
are privately owned. 

Losses From Fire 

Altogether - some 54,000,000 trees 
were planted under the direction of 
this body last year, 21,600 acres with 
conifers and 2500 acres with hard¬ 
wood trees. It is pitiful to have to 
record that many of these acres were 
replanted as a result of fires caused by 
railways and careless people. Last 
year was one of the worst on record 
for the fire louts, 2100 acres being 
burnt, at a cost of £39,900. 

The workers in the forests mostly 
live on holdings, which are on an 
average 11 acres each, and number 
over 5000. These employees are agri¬ 
culturists in their spare time, and 
the Forestry Report estimates that 
they own 51,000 poultry, 6300 sheep, 
and about 6000 other domestic 
animals, the total value being nearly 
fifty thousand pounds. 

Something has been done to help 
the Special Areas in this way, with 
nurseries at Tair Onen, near Cardiff, 
and at Kershope Forest and Wi.de- 
haugh in the north of England. Alto¬ 
gether 55,000 acres in or near the 
Areas have so far been acquired. 

A National Survey 

The Commission has been engaged 
since the beginning of 1938 in a vast 
national task, no less than a complete 
survey of all woodlands over five acres, 
so that they will have information of 
their condition and contents in case 
they should be required for national 
defence. 

It is good news to learn that the 
Argyll National Forest, which was 
opened to the public in 1936, was 
visited by 29,500 campers last -year, 
an increase of 9000. This is a happy 
augury for the National Forestry 
Parks of Snowdonia and the Forest of 
Dean, soon to be opened to the public. 

To C N Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 
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The Keepers of the Bridge 


EYES ON THE ROAD 

Motorists in Alabama will soon see 
cat’s eyes gleaming at them from the 
middle of the road. 

As a safety precaution tiny glass balls 
are to be placed in the middle of roads 
at curves and other dangerous places 
along ioo miles of the State’s main 
roads. These balls will be so small that 
thej' will not be damaged by heavy 
lorries, yet at night car headlights will 
turn them into a brilliant strip of light. 
The fragments of glass are only about as 
big as grains of sand. 

THE CONTINENTAL VAN 

Bright boys who live or pass near 
important railway marshalling yards 
or sidings might spend an interesting 
quarter of an hour picking out vans and 
trucks that have come from abroad. 

There are more of these than would 
ordinarily be imagined. They come by 
the Harwich and other ferries from all 
over Europe. Vans from Milan and other 
Italian towns will often be seen, for 
example, on the route to Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other northern cities. 
They usually contain grapes and similar 
Italian produce, and are surely an in¬ 
dication of one . of the many ways in 
which we can solve some of our inter¬ 
national problems. 

THE CASE OF THE PEARL 
NECKLACE 

A daring robbery in broad daylight 
brought, crowds of people running to 
the Monkey House at Sydney’s Taronga 
Park Zoo the other day, when a mis¬ 
chievous monkey snatched a pearl 
necklace from a visitor’s neck and ran 
off with it to the top of a high tree. 
After three hours of coaxing and threats 
the keeper finally managed to corner 
the little rascal and take his booty from 
him, still intact. 

FRUIT AND WASTE 

This is likely to be a splendid fruit 
year and we must not let such fine food 
be wasted. Bottling on a large scale is 
being planned, and it is hoped to make 
fruit-juice as popular as it deserves to be. 
The effort may also have importance in 
relation to defence. 


R ochester Bridge, one of the beauti¬ 
ful city’s three ugly ones, has at 
least one champion. He is the Minister 
of Transport, and his interest is roused 
not by admiration of the structure itself, 
but on account of the importance of the 
bridge as a highway over the Medway. 


state of strength and repair, and that 
arrangements must be made in advance 
to make good any injury it might sustain 
in the event of a national emergency 
arising. 


to two in London, bore the military 
traffic to and from the coast for over 
400 years. Henry the Fifth, with his 
incomparable archers and men-at-arms, 
marched over it on his way to Agincourt, 


and marched back again victorious, 
paying a small sum to the keepers of 
the bridge on the outward way, and on 
his homecoming leaving them as a 
thankoffering a sum that would amount 
in our money to hundreds of pounds. 

That bridge lasted until 1857, when, 
having become dangerous, it had to be 


hostile forts in the Crimea, were given 
the old bridge as a prize, and they blew 
it up in what were described as " series 
of grand explosions.” 


love to see the useless old bridge beside 
it blown up as the old one was. How 
long it has been there we do not know, 
but it is an eyesore to everybody, a blot 
on a fair city, and surely the most useless 
thing allowed to stand anywhere south 
of London. 



So he has issued instructions to the 
Kent County Council to the effect that destroyed. The Royal Engineers, fresh 
the bridge must be kept in the highest home from triumphal demolition of 


However vital the new bridge may 
One of this bridge’s predecessors, be for traffic today, we should dearly 
beautiful in design and ranked as the most 
handsome and substantial bridge next 


There is at last evidence that in fruit- 
juice we may acquire a minor industry 
which has for some time flourished 
abroad. 

SECRETS OF THE ATLANTIC 

With soundings two miles deep 
Mr Charles Piggot of the Carnegie 
Institution has brought up from the 
ooze of the Atlantic secrets a million 
years old. 

His soundings are made with an 
apparatus which operates a pipe-like 
drill forced 10 feet into the mud by 
explosive power. It brings up the 
sediment to the surface. 

When examined the ooze reveals 
that there were four Ice Ages in which 
the sediment was laid down, and five 
periods when the water was warmer 
than the Atlantic is now. It shows 
also a strange age of giant shells, and, 
stranger still, the wanderings of the 
Magnetic Pole, Embedded in the ooze 
are small bits of magnetic minerals, 
and they still point the way to where 
the pole was a million years ago. 

THE ARCHDEACON LEADS THE WAY 

When Archdeacon Lowe of Bradford 
set to work to tidy the churchyard at 
Guiseley (one of the most interesting 
churchyards in Yorkshire) he was alone 
except for the verger 

Presently a sidesman of the church 
joined him, and together they went on 
digging and clipping, making neglected 
graves look neat and trim. Soon a second 
sidesman joined them, and then a third ; 
and later still a party of Church Lad 
Brigaders joined in the fun, so that 
before the evening’s work was finished 
the churchyard was spick and span. 


A WONDER OF THE TROPICAL SEAS 

We have received a letter from a C N 
reader in the Far East telling of having 
seen the strangest fish imaginable. It is 
the Archer fish, which eats insects which 
it shoots with bullets of water ! 

It is the most amazing sight, she 
writes, to see these creatures kill an 
insect flying perhaps ten feet above the 
water by shooting with deadly aim. 
These fish are wonderful marksmen, for 
they never miss, and are always on the 
spot to catch their victims. 

A PRAYER FOR LEAVING SCHOOL 

Boys and girls whose schooldays were 
over gathered in the nave and aisles of 
Manchester Cathedral not long ago. They 
were attending a special service intended 
to mark the close of their school career 
and the opening of their working lives. 

Each scholar received a card with a 
picture of the interior of the cathedral, 
together with greetings from the dean 
and canons. The card had also a 
dedicatory prayer for daily use. 

A sermon was preached by Dr A. J. 
Grieve of the Lancashire Independent 
College, and he reminded his hearers 
that they still had much to learn. “ Make 
this your daily prayer,” he said : 

Keep me from letting anyone or any¬ 
thing into my life that will soil or spoil it. 

THE DUSTMEN OF DONCASTER 

Doncaster is providing shower-baths 
•for its dustmen at the end of their day’s 
work. We have a dustman friend who is 
going blind because of living for years in 
an atmosphere of poisoned dust. Will 
all other towns please note what Don¬ 
caster is doing ? 


A ROAMING ICEBERG 

A whaling ship has recently reported 
the presence of an iceberg only about 
100 miles from South Africa. This is 
surprising, for the region is regarded as 
being semi-tropical, and the limit of 
drifting ice from the Antarctic is nor¬ 
mally many hundreds of miles south. 

THE CONCRETE MAP 

At the Audley Park Senior School, 
Torquay, the boys have laid out a 
complete outdoor geography station. 
The main feature is a map of the world 
72 feet long and 54 feet wide, made in 
solid concrete. 

Whenever the Dictators decide to 
change the map of Europe Audley Park 
Senior Boys will get out their picks with 
a sigh, for picks and dynamite are the 
only method of changing their map. 

LET US FIGHT THE SEA 

Most people know that when the 
great Reform Act was passed into law 
it swept away many absurd con¬ 
stituencies, places of no importance 
which yet returned Members to Parlia¬ 
ment. Old Sarum, for example, a heap 
of ruins, had two M Ps, while Birming¬ 
ham had none. Among the ghost 
constituencies was one that had long 
ago vanished under the sea. 

More than a hundred years have gone 
and the sea has continued to do its 
ceaseless work of destruction. Wheat- 
lands that existed in East Anglia a 
century ago are now drowned and far 
out from the existing coastline. 

We who live by the sea are not doing 
enough to combat the sea. In this as in 
so many matters of the first concern the 
nation is sadly lacking in public spirit. 


ARCTIC BABIES 

Canada’s reindeer herd, which vas 
brought from far-away Alaska _.>.ne 
years ago, is thriving on its summer 
range. 

The main herd is now on Richards 
Island, off the Arctic coast, where 
1200 fawns have arrived during the 
past few months to increase the strength 
of the herd to about 4700. Although 
the reindeer reserve is about 200 miles 
north of the Arctic Circle between 
85 and 90 per cent of the newly-arrived 
fawns survive, and when they are only 
a few days old they are scraping the 
snow in search of moss to augment their 
milk supply. 

Last autumn 900 reindeer were taken 
from the main herd and placed in a 
new reserve in the Anderson River area, 
about 150 miles away to the east. 

THE BURIED TREASURE OF INDIA 

Some very important discoveries have 
been made in India. 

We read of them in the report of the 
Geological Survey of India for 1938, 
which tells of buried treasure in the 
shape of huge deposits of coal and 
minerals, all of excellent quality. 

In the Langrin area of Assam, for 
example, a seam of coal amounting to 
80 million tons has been found, and in 
Bastar State first-class iron ore amount¬ 
ing to over 600 'million tons has been 
traced. 

Other rich deposits have been found 
and accurately mapped, including one 
near Loa where another 400 million 
tons have been located. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the future of India’s industries is bright 
with promise. 

QUICK THINKING AT THE 
AERODROME 

A man’s quick thinking saved many 
lives the other night at the aerodrome in 
North Bay, Ontario. 

Just before an aeroplane carrying 
passengers was due to land a car 
crashed into one of the electricity poles 
outside the hangars, fusing the wireless 
and all the lights. 

The officials were desperate. They 
could hear the engines of the oncoming 
machine and knew that there was no 
time to lose. 

Then one man had an idea. He 
telephoned to Ottawa and asked them to 
get in touch immediately with the aero¬ 
plane by ivireless. This was done, and 
while the machine marked time by 
circling overhead the men on the ground 
lit flares, and the giant machine was able 
to land like a bird. 

30 MILES WITH AN APOLOGY 

In an hotel away up in Skye a man 
entertained two friends to lunch the 
other day. 

They had a very enjoyable meal, but 
it was spoilt somewhat for the host 
when he received the bill, which seemed 
to him to be much more than it should 
be. However, he paid it without saying 
anything and went home. 

Several hours later, as he was having 
tea, he heard a car driving up to the 
front door, and in came a most apologetic 
hotel proprietor, who explained that, 
owing to an error on the bill, four 
lunches had been charged for instead of 
three. The honest man had driven 
thirty miles to make his apologies for 
the mistake in person I . 

THE £3 WAGE 

The small-wage system receives a big 
blow in the granting by Imperial 
Chemical Industries of a minimum wage 
of £3 a week to over 30,000 industrial 
workers. 

The arrangement is that a minimum 
rate of £3 is adopted for adult male 
labour, with a corresponding increase to 
those whose rates are already over £3. 
In the case of women the minimum 
rate is to be 36s, which is more than 
many men used to get in the old days. 
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The Glorious First 
of September 

Qeptember the First 1939 is a 
notable date, for then the 
school-leaving age will be raised 
to fifteen. 

But there is a big proviso. It 
is that exemption from school 
attendance at fourteen may be 
granted on the ground of bene¬ 
ficial employment. 

Who is to decide whether 
employment is beneficial in any 
particular case ? The answer is 
that it is the local education 
authority which has power to 
decide in this matter which 
means so much to the child. 

We must hope, therefore, that 
the great responsibility involved 
in this decision will be recognised 
by all local authorities. Children 
must not be allowed to drift into 
blind-alley occupations by a weak 
interpretation of a grave duty. 
The nature of the 'employment 
must be scrutinised to ascertain 
whether the child .will gain by 
it more than the immediate 
earning of wage. There must be 
due regard to the child’s oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain technical train¬ 
ing in the daytime during work¬ 
ing hours. 

The age from 14 to 15 is a 
turning-point in child life. Then 
the intellect expands, and the 
power to learn is manifested to 
the full. We could wish that 
the Act had left no loophole for 
exceptions, for a nation deter¬ 
mined to make the most of its 
future would make the most of 
its children, who embody that 
future for good or ill. 

Let the local authorities do 
their duty in respect of September 
the First and a great thing will 
have been done. 

There is no doubt whatever 
that,- as the report of the Un¬ 
employment Assistance Board 
has put it, “ chronic unemploy¬ 
ment among young men is in 
large part a consequence of 
blind-alley occupation when in 
their teens.” 

The child can help in the 
matter by cherishing a proper 
ambition, by striving to be fit to 
do something worth doing, by 
exercising hand and brain to 
make them the excellent instru¬ 
ments of life they were intended 
to be. 

In savage communities a boy 
of fifteen is expert in the tradi¬ 
tional duties of his kind. He 
can read the signs of Nature, 
hunt, fish, make weapons, follow 
a trail. It is sad to reflect that 
too often in a civilised country, 
because it offers a boy easy 
means of earning a living, he 
grows up untrained in body and 
mind, to find in manhood that 
the world has no place for him. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



A Debt We Owe 

Qur debt to the British mercantile 
marine is great in peace and in 
war. Seafaring is still a dangerous 
trade in peace, and when war comes 
its hazards are great indeed. 

In the Great War the Navy lost 
33,500 men and the merchant service 
nearly half as many. Few people 
realise that fact. The merchant sea¬ 
man became, in effect, a member of the 
fighting forces, with this difference— 
that he had to bear the brunt of attack 
while possessing no means of defence. 

Yet in not a few cases seamen who 
had lost all by torpedo attack promptly 
went to sea again undaunted by their 
experience. Let us not forget what is 
done for us by those who go down to 
the sea in ships. 

© 

The Street Spoiler 

Qne of our travelling correspondents 
writes that, going through Kings- 
teignton in Devon the other day, 
he thought he had never seen a street 
so messed about with electric wires. 

Surely, dear Post Office ! 

© 

Absurd 

British soldier in China, found 
driving a municipal steam-roller 
without permission, excused himself by 
saying: “I was only pressing my 
trousers, sir; I can bring six wit¬ 
nesses.” The commanding officer 
laughed and dismissed the man. 

An absurd story, but not really so 
absurd as the news that steel is being' 
used to fire a shell 15 miles. 

Yes, a gun is being made which 
weighs 15 tons and is mounted on a 
ten-wheel carriage. This weapon can 
hurl a great shell for 15 miles. If it 
is absurd to press a pair of trousers 
with a steam-roller, is it not also 
absurd to use good steel ‘to kill an 
enemy at 15 miles ? 

The answer must be that it is at 
once terrible and absurd that men 
should kill what they cannot see at 
long range. How they will laugh at 
it in 50 years time ! 


Six Things Worth Doing 

Here, are six noble things Sir Henry 
Newbolt always believed to be worth doing; 
they are from one of his poems. 

'J’o set the cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond tne 
prize, 

To honour while you strike him down 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes; 
To count the life of battle good 
And dear the land that gave you birth ; 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth. 
© 

The Worker and His Wage 
J_ow wages, like cheap shoes, are 
one of the poorest economics. 
Henry Ford proved that to his own 
satisfaction many years ago, and while 
making one of the lowest-priced cars 
on earth he insists on paying his 
people extremely well, a policy that 
has made a fortune for him. In spite 
of this experience many people think 
Mr Ford is unique, and remain un¬ 
convinced. 

Now another example of this prin¬ 
ciple comes from Uganda. Experi¬ 
ments were made among the workers 
building a new station at Kampala. 
Some men were fed on the ordinary 
diet of .the poorly-paid labourer, 
others were given such food as a well- 
paid man could afford, and it was 
found that the extra work done by the 
well-fed men paid for the cost of the 
extra food many times over. 

© 

Edward Patterson Passes By 

Qn the wall of a chantry in one of 
the loveliest chapels in England 
(King’s College at Cambridge) we 
noticed the other day that a litter lout 
had scratched his name. 

He was Edward Patterson, and we 
print his name without fear of libel, 
for he added the date of his offence and 
we are safe ; he passed this way and 
left his mark in 1672. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
We should always remember that 
happiness cannot be isolated, and that 
no one can be happy unless his friends 
are happy too. 


Under the Editor's Table 


'J'he holiday problem boils down to a 
couple of questions, declares a 
writer. But holiday-makers need not 
get into a stew. 

c-] 

Cj 

ffORE people than ever are buying 
cars. The human race will soon 
be a motor race. 

□ 

A correspondent wants a cure for 
moths. Depends what is the 
matter with them. 

EJ 

man says barbers charge loo much'. 
Does he want cut prices ? 

□ 

An auctioneer complains that he has 
■ too much to do. He would com¬ 
plain still more if he hadn't a lot. 


A railway worker is putting up for 
Parliament. Knows what line to lake. 
B 

A woman says that a certain shop¬ 
keeper always gives the wrong 
change over the counter. She wants 
to pay him out. , ^5 ^ 

Peter Puck ff > 

Wants to '"TM 
Know 



If Bradman is the best cricketer 
for centuries 


How They Sailed 
Into History 

’T'he breaking waves dashed high 
A On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 

And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their 
barque 

On the wild New England shore. 

• 

Not as the conqueror comes 
They, the true-hearted, came ; 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums 
And the trumpet that sings of fame. 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear ; 

They shook the depths of the desert 
gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea ; 
And the . sounding aisles of the dim 
woods rang 

To the anthem of the free. 

The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave’s 
foam ; 

And the rocking pines of the forest 
roared : 

This was their welcome home. 

There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band : 

Why had. they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s land ? 

There was a woman’s fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love’s truth ; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely 
high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod ; 

They have left unstained what there 
they found. 

Freedom to worship GodI Mrs Hemans 
© 

She Did What She Could 

By The Pilgrim 

world will go on without her 
now that she has gone, but a few 
lives will not be quite so bright, 
perhaps. 

It was a little thing she did, so small 
that it hardly deserves notice ; yet it 
was something which meant a great 
deal to a Tew folk. She was a char¬ 
woman, and five days a week was busy 
washing other people’s floors and 
scrubbing other people’s paint. She 
had her own little bit of pride, but 
she had one failing ; as she was putting 
on her thin overcoat and drawing on 
her cheap gloves she would say, “ Well, 
I’ll be going now; I suppose you 
haven’t any papers or magazines, 
have you ? ” 

It seems now that she never took 
them home. She never read them. 
She never had time. But she would 
leave them on a seat in a park. 

Life would be no better than 
candlelight tinsel and daylight rubbish 
if our spirits were not touched by 
what has been, to issues of lunging and 
constancy. George Eliot 
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What Are We Doing With Our Colonies? 

The Marvellous Opportunities Thrown Away 


It is more than time that our people realised the grave weak¬ 
nesses that exist in vital parts of the British Empire. 

It is true of the Empire not less than of Europe that the times 
are out of joint. We have for many jmars called attention to 


the neglect of our high trusteeship in controlling the lives of 
millions of backward peoples, and in view of the demand for 
colonies by other Powers it is imperative that we should be able 
to justify our possession of so much of the earth’s surface. 


'"Tiif. plain truth is that we have 
not been worthy of our oppor¬ 
tunities in the vast colonial areas, but 
have neglected them. We have given 
them freedom, but have failed to 
develop their resources and to build 
up a happier material environment 
for the native populations. Slums 
which should have been wiped out 
arc in existence everywhere ; disease 
which should have been abolished is 
rampant still ; peoples who might 
have been prosperous are in the grip 
of poverty. 

The facts and figures in two Reports 
issued by the Government at the end 
of last month have now both raised 
the question we ourselves raised a 
few weeks ago, whether we are doing 
our duty to the millions living under 
the Flag in our Colonies. 

These are the people of every race 
and creed who look to the British 
Parliament and its Colonial Minister 
in Whitehall for whatever local ad¬ 
ministrations they may have. The 
Colonies are, in effect, all that is left 
for us to govern now that the 
Dominions and India are responsible 
for themselves. 

It is not always realised that 
there are some sixty million people 
in our Colonies, which cover 2,300,000 
square miles of every imaginable kind 
of country. If we were to divide 
among these million people the total 
of the State Fund which is set aside 
each year for the assistance of the 
Colonies, each person would have 
received 2s 8d in the last ten years, 
or, let us say, threepence a head a 

PRESIDENT 

Dresident Roosevelt has made 
it plain even to the Japanese 
military mind that the resources of 
civilisation are not exhausted. 

His abrupt intimation that the 
American-Japanese commercial Treaty, 
in force for 28 years, will have 
to be reconsidered next January hits 
Japan in her weakest spot. Her 
commerce has to sustain the burden 
of the war in China, and shows signs 
of cracking under the strain. Any 
serious blow to her commercial 
relations with the United States 
would be more damaging than a 
defeat in the field. 

Commerce is the very life-blood of 
the industrious, persevering, ingenious 
Japanese people, and the trade with 
America is a commercial asset that 
.they dare not lose. The loss would 
fall also on those American traders 
who last year sent more than 50 
million pounds worth of munitions 
and supplies to Japan, in spite of the 
protests of honest Americans against 
the traffic. But the United States 
could do without Japanese trade. 
Japan could not do without her best 
customer. The complete or even partial 
severance of commercial relations is 
not likely ; but President Roosevelt’s 
action is a warning that if Japan’s 
military forces do not cease to inter- 


vear is what the Imperial Treasury 
considers enough to devote to the 
development of these fellow-citizens 
and the lands they live in. 

The new annual report of the 
Colonial Development Fund states 
that £625,116 was the sum approved 
last year as a contribution toward 
trade and social benefit schemes 
estimated to cost £1,177,290. Some 
of these grants will only assist the 
natives indirectly ; for example, the 
free grant of £23,000 for research into 
coffee-growing in Tanganyika, or the 
research grant of £3750 to enable 
planters in Mauritius to produce 
better tobacco. 

More directly helpful was the 
£14,000 for helping the inhabitants 
of the Gilbert Islands, which are now 
unable to support them, to remove 
their homes to other islands where 
they will plant coconut palms; and 
the £85,000 to evolve new disease- 
resistant banana trees in Jamaica. 

It is the second of these July 
reports which reveals how inadequate 
these grants are if we would keep our 
Colonial Empire safe and sound and 
healthy, a source of strength in the 
future. This is the first report issued 
by the Committee on Nutrition in the 
Colonial Empire, set up by the 
Economic Advisory Council in 1936 
at the request of the Colonial Secretary. 
This Minister had asked the Colonial 
Governments to supply information 
on the standard of living and the food 
eaten in their various countries; the 
Committee was to study these reports 
and make suggestions. It was indeed 

ROOSEVELT’S 

rupt the peaceful activities of Ameri¬ 
can citizens in the Treaty Ports and 
cities of China a form of sanctions 
interrupting Japanese trade will 
follow. It is, in short, a warning that 
Japanese insolent aggression must call 
a halt, or more serious consequences 
will follow. Barbarism must stop or 
Civilisation will refuse.to deal with it. 

The chief target of the Japanese 
army’s pin-pricks has been the British, 
who have larger commercial interests 
in the Treaty Ports than any other 
nation, and have built up a reciprocal 
trade with Chinese merchants profit¬ 
able to both. But the United States 
have interests in China of a more 
varied kind, and it would be near the 
truth to say have given to China 
more than they have taken.’ 

The Rockefeller Foundation alone 
has spent in China ten million pounds 
in good works. It has done remark¬ 
able work in fighting tuberculosis 
among the Chinese people. In addition 
to its support of the Peiping Medical 
College it has contributed £300,000 
in a number of projects for improving 
public health. It has helped the 
-University of Nanking, and Nankai 
University at Tientsin (wiped out by 
the Japanese with a loss of a million 
pounds) ; and it has appropriated 
yearly grants to Chinese colleges. 


obvious that all was not well in the 
Colonies ; Ceylon, for example, had 
been swept by an epidemic of malaria 
which an ill-fed people could not resist. 

The findings of the Committee, 
whose members are not politicians 
but doctors and scientists of repute, 
are tragic, and will make many of us 
wonder if we have been true to our 
trust. The people of the wealthiest 
empire the world has ever seen have 
not enough to eat, their babies die in 
thousands, and when pestilence comes 
they are not strong enough to survive. 
As for the babies, the report states 
that in many parts 20 in every 100 
born die in their first year, and in 
some parts 30. The piccaninnies of 
Jamaica seem to be among the most 
unfortunate of the Empire. 

Here are the terrible words in which 
the Committee sum up their in¬ 
vestigation : 

We have no hesitation in saying that 
the fundamental cause is the low 
standard of living. In almost every 
part of the Colonial Empire the income 
of a very large proportion of the popula¬ 
tion is a long way beloiv the minimum 
required for satisfactory nutrition. 

It is, of course, true that ignorance 
and prejudice have some part in the 
wrong feeding of many, especially in 
the tropical countries. Milk is taboo 
in Tanganyika and is considered a 
dirty food in the New Hebrides. 
Buganda women will not eat chicken 
or mutton. 

Science too has its problems in 
the Tropics, for the experts confess 
their ignorance of the exact food 

PLAIN WORD 

American missionary work in China 
has been second to none. Apart from 
missionaries there were 15,000 Ameri¬ 
cans in China when hostilities began. 
Their number has fallen now to 6000, 
protected at present by nearly as 
many U S soldiers and marines. 

American investments in China 
amount to about £22,000,000, and 
American and missionary properties 
to another eight millions. The United 
States have therefore considerable 
interests in China, moral as well as 
commercial. But if an explanation 
were sought of the peculiar attitude 
of some Americans to Japan it would 
be found that, though no more than 
a few thousand Americans live there, 
80 millions of American money is in¬ 
vested there, 12 millions in business 
and the rest in Japanese corporation, 
municipal, and Government securities. 

With all this, there is much more 
in the American mind and conscience 
than the thought of their dollars, or 
even of the American position in the 
Pacific. There is a great and growing 
public opinion in the United States 
against Japanese aggression. America 
has seen her nationals in China 
insulted and maltreated by the 
Japanese soldiery, and has suffered 
the bombing of her river gunboat 
Hatay by irresponsible Japanese air- 


value of the grubs, woodlice, cater¬ 
pillars, locusts, and flying ants eaten 
by Africans. 

On the whole, however, animal 
products are not largely eaten by 
colonial people, their diet being 
chiefly vegetarian. Sometimes they 
are dependent on a single crop for their 
food. As a result they lack those food 
constituents and vitamins which do 
so much to build up healthy bodies 
and to resist fatigue and disease. 

Among the Committee’s proposals 
to remedy this grave state of affairs 
is the framing of an agricultural 
policy in which the nutrition needs 
of the community are placed first of 
all, new crops being added to vary 
the diets ; and it is proposed that 
instruction in food values should be 
given to women, and that dried 
skimmed milk should be imported. 

The investigation has shown the 
need for much greater interest being 
taken in the Colonies than at present. 
The problem is not an insoluble one, 
and other nations are now at work 
colonising parts of the world as 
difficult as those over which our Flag 
flies. Signor Mussolini himself has 
set a high example to us with his 
triumphant policy of redeeming the 
Pontine Marshes, and we have no 
doubt whatever that Herr Hitler 
would scorn to neglect colonies as 
we have done. It is for this country 
with its vast resources to safeguard 
in every possible way the millions 
scattered all over the world who look 
to their Motherland for help dnd 
direction. 

TO JAPAN 

men. But these’outrages have not 
influenced her to anything like the 
same degree as the reports from Amer¬ 
ican missionaries of what a brutal 
Japanese soldiery did to the helpless 
Chinese in Canton and elsewhere. 

President Roosevelt’s declaration is 
a small token of this growing and 
glowing indignation. The American- 
Japanese Commercial Treaty comes 
to an end next January. About that 
time the Neutrality Resolution, 
shelved last month, comes up for 
reconsideration. Then, with the Com¬ 
mercial Treaty out of the way, it 
would be possible to cut off entirely 
from Japan those munitions of war 
without which she cannot go on. If 
American opinion demands it, the 
President will take action. 


A Telephone Call 

One of our readers tells us of an 
attempt to use the telephone. 

She waited half an hour for Trunk 
Demands, and then, with a patience 
beyond that of man, asked for a call to 
Malvern. 

This time she waited a full hour before 
she called the Supervisor, who discovered 
that he would be able to put her through 
in 15 minutes. 

This time even her patience was 
exhausted, and the call was cancelled 
after 95 minutes of waiting. 





The Childfe, 
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Has 


Is there thought at all outside the 
human brain ? Does Nature 
touch -a button, as it were, and set 
the' mind of the Animal Kingdom 
working automatically, or are the 
marvellous things in the animal 
world the result of choice and action 
on the part of the creature ? 

Hard thinking, we know, accom¬ 
plishes great things. Is not the stupen¬ 
dous advance of animal creation, from 
the original simple forms of life to the 
wonder of an ant city or a beehive, as 
astonishing a development of mental 



processes as the cities built by man ? 
Are animals merely like plants, or have 
they something like minds, with a sort 
of misty consciousness of how things 
work ? 

It has seemed to more than one 
writer that man is arrogant in thinking 
that he alone has crossed the line 
and captured the domain of intellect 
beyond it, supreme above all other 
groups of living creatures ? Let us 
look into it all. 

"pm mouse and . the lion gave 
Aesop material for his fables ; now 
they give our scientists food for 
thought. It is a commonplace of 
science to say that habit cannot be 
inherited, but mice seem to have 
been proving that habit can be 
inherited very quickly. A professor 
has been testing mice with bells. He 
rings a bell to' summon them to food. 
The first generation needed 300 rings 
before thej' would come ; the children 
of that generation came after 100 ; 
the third generation after thirty ; the 
fourth after ten ; the fifth after five. 

The Animal Kingdom’s Battle 
Between Instinct and Reason 
J-Javing gained this quickening of 
understanding with onty five gen¬ 
erations of mice the professor hopes 
in time to have mice which will run 
at the first sound of his bell. 

As to the lions, for the first few 
months following the birth of their 
cubs at the Zoo two lions guarded 
the little ones with jealous anger lest 
they should be seen by any but 
themselves. They were safe, beyond 
all danger, but the great creatures 
could not believe it, and savagely 
sought to assail any stranger who 
approached. That is clearly blind 
instinct. 

Instinct and reason seem to battle 
in the mind of the Animal Kingdom. 
Perhaps what we need is a succession 
of lion generations born in the safety 
of the Zoo. Probably we should then 
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ANIMAL 
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find that the lion mother would be 
unafraid for her little ones safely 
housed in the cage, as responsive 
to suggestion as the mice that answer 
to the dinner bell. 

A generation ago it was almost 
impossible to get a horse to pass a 
motor-car without shying ; now horses 
take no more notice of cars than of 
carts. 

Birds and animals teach their 
offspring prudent, life-saving fear; 
probably they also teach them wisdom 
and valour. Instinct makes a lion 
timorous ; reason makes it cunning, 
a strategist as well as a living sledge¬ 
hammer. But there is in the great 
cat tribe such power, such speed, 
such volcanic energy, that the animals 
succeed in life without resort to 
high intelligence. The brain of the 
mouse and the rat has been em¬ 
ployed for ages in competition with 
men, so that it is a. much more supple 
and efficient instrument than that 
of the lion or the tiger. 

The Lion That Lay Purring 
at Its Keeper’s Feet 

Yet a lion’s brain is not to be des¬ 
pised. Imagination illumines the 
mind of any creature which plays, as 
lions do. There was a mother puma 
at the Zoo which had clearly a con¬ 
siderate feeling for the one man who 
tended her and her babies. She 
showed her delight in him one day 
by springing to his shoulders and 
giving him a gentle hug with her fore¬ 
paws. One of the lions sprang bodily 
upon the keeper’s back as he bent 
over his work, and bounced off again 
like a kitten. He understood her, 
as she expected him to do ■; there 
seemed a laugh on her great face 
as she lay down purring at his feet. 

The old story of Androcles and 
the lion is entirely credible to men 
whose lives are passed with these 
great beasts. Livingstone with his 
chimpanzee, Alfred Russel Wallace 
with his orangs. Lord Avebury with 
his queen ant, other men with tamed 
bats and snakes, gorillas and elephants, 
have all had opportunities of proving 
that there is in the Animal Kingdom 
an ocean of sense verging on true 
reason. 

It can hardly be believed any 
longer that living creatures act only 



as outside circumstances compel. The 
lowest single-celled animal rejects 
grit and poison; but selects its proper 
food, and among the humblest are 
found rare individuals iii which a 
move from blind instinct toward 


WORLD A 
OWN? 



open-eyed, deliberate action is par¬ 
ticularly marked. 

Creatures which do things such 
as this, foreign to the common 
practice of their kind, defy the thrust 
of instinct. In the human world 
we call them geniuses, inventors, 
reformers, discoverers, explorers ; in 
the lower scale they are, perhaps, 
pioneers of a new species. 

Instinct is apparently the auto¬ 
matic repetition of acts which have 
become unconscious and habitual. 
We breathe instinctively, we close our 
eyes in the face of danger ; we cannot 
help stopping to avert a blow. All 
habits begin as single acts. The 
colossal enterprise of a colony of ants 
is made up of countless operations 
which must have been learned one by 
one by individuals over vast ages of 
time. They are stereotyped now, but 
we must believe that their authors 
retain the power to do new things. 

Slowly the Species Will 
March or Perish 

r p , HE senses of animals seem like the 
roundabout. They carry a species 
forward, and then habit establishes 
itself on the new position won ; acts 
become habits, and round and round 
in a circle the life of succeeding 
generations flows for so long that 
human life is too brief for us to 
observe any change. Yet improve- 
nient will come ; new movements will 
take place. The circle travelled will 
widen, life’s steam-engine will change 
its force from a circular to a straight¬ 
forward one, and slowly the species 
will march or perish. 

It has happened in the past. It 
must have been a tremendous act of 
daring on the part of the first eel 
which left its river and fared out to 
sea to lay its eggs ; but now all eels 
must do so, for they cannot spawn in 
fresh water ; their very bodies blister 
unless they have upon them at such 
a time an enormous weight of sea 
water. 

Not less impressive would be the 
enterprise of the first crabs which 
came ashore and colonised the land ; 
but they have not shaken off their 
old sea connection. They cannot 
produce their eggs on land, or even in 
fresh water. There were two of these 
land crabs at the Zoo, but lay eggs 


MIND 


they could not, in water or out of it,, 
in London. They were sent to the 
Plymouth Marine Laboratory, and 
there, in the sea tanks, they laid t\v» 
million eggs before they were brought 
back to the Zoo. 

In the eel and the crab we have two. 
cases in which instinct is clearly fixed 
in the saddle. But leave the egg- 
laying, and see what the land crab 
has done. It has become one of the 
most amazing little monsters on earth, 
devouring live birds and climbing' 
trees for coconuts. 

There was once a fairy fly which 
sought a new nursery for its eggs, and 
chose the egg of a beetle. Today at 
least 150 species of fairy flies are 
known to follow the practice. As 
many as 59 such flies have been seen 
to creep out of a single egg of a beetle, 1 
flies so tiny that five can walk abreast 
through a hole pierced by a pin. The 
first fairy-fly nest made in a beetle’s 
egg was a sheer marvel; today they-'' 
are commonplace. What other wonders ; 
the fairy fly is capable of we do not i 
know. 

Instinct Which Directs the ; 
Migrating Birds 

Jnstinct is powerful among birds. 

'What can be the secret instinct’ 
which infallibly directs their great 
migrations ? It can only be that the 
young birds inherit memory as well as 
wings. The mice in the labpratory are x 
inheriting the habit of answering a 
bell; the birds inherit a knowledge 
of routes they have never seen. Food 
for the mind as well as food for the : 
body is in the egg from which they ’ 
spring. They inherit knowledge with 
life. 



Deliberate change of . quarters, • 
change of food, change of habit, are 
all departures from mere instinct, all 
proof of more or less conscious choice. 

It is but a few years since gulls were - 
first found eating grain in our fields ; 
now thousands of gulls do it—an 
extraordinary change of diet for birds 
which were before entirely carnivorous. 
The kea parrot as a sheep-killer is 
quite a recent product of old instincts'" 
forsaken, but now these birds are 
destroying 20,000 sheep a year in 
New Zealand. 

It is not instinct alone that keeps 
the eagle alive. Long the young one 
lingers cowering in the nest. For days 
and weeks the parents sail round the 
eyrie, calling, calling, calling, perching 1 
on rocks and high trees within sight 
of the nursery, seeking to lure the 
nestling into the air. This kingly 
creature of the skies has to be taught * 
and coaxed to fly as a baby seal has to 
be taught and coaxed to swim. 

Birds all trace back to a common * 
ancestry, yet how diverse they are, in 
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RED INDIANS ON THE MOVE 


Apache Indians of the great reservation in Northern Arizona setting out for a long 
journey. There are about 6500 Red Indians of the Apache tribes in North America 




c habit as in form. The young auks, 
razorbills, and puffins, born on high 
jt cliffs, have to take a fearful plunge 
' down to the sea when the time comes ; 

but the mother woodcock, fearful that 
- her little ones should suffer violence 
in descending from a tree, takes each 
one in turn, holds it safely, and, with 
her bill to steady them, flies down to 
the ground with them. That is now a 
habit, but it had a beginning in a 
thought and an act. 

Such beginnings can be traced by 
those who watch for generations. 
There was a day when a wasp for the 
"■’ ffirst time thought of stinging a spider 
ffi exactly in the spot necessary to 
- 5 paralyse it but not kill it, leaving it 
to linger alive, without feeling, to 
'■ feed the wasp’s grub when born. It 
was a terrible but extremely wonder¬ 
ful thing ; and now the act has become 
a habit. 

A Wasp in Search of an 
Aladdin’s Cave 

Qne such wasp flew into the grass- 
thatched hut of a scientist in Rhode- 
. _ sia. The dreaded white ants were in 
a the roof of the hut, and the floor 
was littered with fragments of grass, 
severed by their mighty jaws. The 
wasp moved about as if it were seeking 
some spot on the floor, but was em¬ 
barrassed by the litter of grass. How¬ 
ever, carrying a grub in its jaws, 
' the wasp buzzed about until it found 
a familiar situation ; then it set down 
its prey and began to dig. 

Was it about to make a nest ? It 
seemed so as the dirt flew, but pre¬ 
sently a little stone was reached, an 
inch below the soil. This the wasp 
pulled up, and there, like Aladdin’s 
cave, lay its burrow exposed. The 
wasp took up its grub again, descended 
backwards into the burrow, was 
absent some seconds, and then, re¬ 
turning without the grub, replaced 
the stone at the mouth of the shaft, 
scattered over it some grains... of dust 
and some fragments of grass, and flew 
away. 


Perhaps such feats arc common to 
this type of wasp, but all that skilful 
contrivance, now exerted without the 
apparent exercise of anything but 
instinct, began once with wasps which 
had deliberately to 
\ work out their 

A story of the 

I'Wlfrimt Zoo *ke 

larva of a tiger 

—*' 811 Hpr ^ beetle protruding 
its horny head 

LADYBIRD from the mouth 

of its burrow. A 
soldier ant sentry espied the larva 
and sought to drag it out head first, 
but he failed; and so did five other 
ants which came to assist. For over 
an hour the six ants tugged and 
hauled, but a hook at the rear of the 
larva’s chest anchored it against all 
the tugging. Suddenly the ants 
changed their tactics. Two ran back 
and dug a hole behind the larva, so 
exposing the soft end of the body. 
With a sharp nip or two here they 
caused the larva to leave its fort¬ 
ress in a hurry, and it was at once 
carried off in triumph to the ant city 
below. 

We see the fruits of millions of 
years of experience in acts performed 
instinctively before our eyes today, 
and when we see animals attempting 
unfamiliar tasks, and often failing, we 
know they are going beyond instinct, 
grappling the new as we have to 
grapple the new. All that we do 
instinctively is done perfectly, but 
deliberation carries us away from the 
instinctive. Things become instinc¬ 
tive to us in the course of a lifetime. 
A proficient motorist drives instinc¬ 
tively ; acts automatically; creates 
conditions of safety out of elements of 
clanger almost without pausing to 
think. We walk and run and swim 
without a thought as to the nerves, 
muscles, bones, and bloodvessels 
involved in the act. Yet we had to 
learn to walk and run and swim. 
Animals which progress in life have 
to learn as well. 


A young ladybird on a rose petal 
wakes to life and finds a giant green-fly 
beside it, and the larva simply eats 
the giant. But there is an African 
wasp which has a worse foe to 
encounter. It is one of the great 
spiders, a creature with a body three- 
quarters of an inch long and a leg- 
s(>an of two inches, a dragon among 
insects. One nip from the spider’s 
poison fangs and the wasp would be 
lifeless. The wasp knows that. It 
does not face those deadly jaws, but 
nimbly alights on the back of the 
spider and bites off each of the spider’s 
legs in turn. Then, driving its jaws 
into the back of the spider, and using 
its own legs as substitutes for those 
it has cut off, it leads its dragon away. 

Is there anything more appallingly 
ingenious in Nature than that ? It 
is instinct now, but it was not so 
always. Had it not succeeded origin¬ 
ally who can say to what goal a 
creature capable of evolving such a 
plan might not have advanced ? 
There are scholars, indeed, who wonder 
why insects such as ants, bees, and 
wasps did not attain the mastery of 
the world. 

One of the greatest naturalists 
found among the ants some that were 
gentle, some timid, some irritable ; 
some showed hatred, devotion, 
activity, perseverance, gluttony, sloth. 
Some showed discouragement and 



despair in the face of defeat ; others 
knew the exact moment when a foe, 
greatly superior in numbers, was 
weakening, and would fling themselves 
headlong into the mass and snatch 
victory out of the very shadow of 
disaster. 

There among the lower animals 
but for God’s grace might be the con¬ 
querors of the world. Who knows ? 
A dog brings a stranger of its kind to 
a hospital to have a broken leg treated. 
A mother elephant holds her own little 
one for a surgeon to operate on its 
head. A mother monkey, with her 
little one dying in her arms, tenderly 
places a hand on the streaming wound 
and holds out her fingers to the brute 
who has shot it, wailing aloud and 
pointing to the pain he has caused. 

Dumb Creation’s Power of 
Working Things Out 

'J’iie unusual things done by dogs, 
elephants, horses, donkeys, apes, 
bears, and the rest are not mere instinct. 
They are beyond it. Instinct is almost 
miraculously adequate to common 
need ; but for the great crisis, for 
the new front of events, something 
new must be devised, and the new 
thing is devised, by little things and 
great. 

In that lies the hope of animal 
progress. Instinct makes animals as 
perfect in many of their acts as a 
machine, but, unlike a machine, they 
can vary. They are free to move, to 
choose, to reject. Instinct will keep 
them from poisonous food, but daring 
and initiative will open the way 
to new foods and new habitations. 
Nature governs their bodies, but of 
their minds they are apparently to 
some extent master. 

Call them what we will, the dim 
minds of the animal world have 
brought our dumb creation to where 
it stands—at the point in evolution 
where we can only marvel at its 
ingenuity, its industry, its cleverness, 
its skill, its character, and its power of 
working things out. 
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NATURE AS 
NURSEMAID 

Two Ends of the Chain 
of Life 


20th-Century Almshouses 
For the Future 
A Good Thing Done For the First Time 


A recent addition to the rarities of 
the Zoo is a maleo from Celebes, an 
uncommon bird belonging to that 
strange Order which leaves Nature to 
act as incubator for their eggs. 

The newcomer simply places its eggs 
in some sandy bank and trusts to the 
heat of the sun to do the hatching. 

That is one end of this chain of life 
that betrays the relationship of birds 
to reptiles, from which they arc 
descended; at the other end of the 
chain are the brush turkeys which 
build enormous mounds of vegetation, 
sometimes containing 20 tons of 
material; and there fermentation 
does the work, bringing forth young 
birds fledged and ready to fly and run 
as soon as they quit the shell. 

. Most birds brood their eggs with 
intense devotion, and the temperature 
of their bodies is raised to assist in the 
task. Yet, great as is the heat'of the 
brush turkey’s mound, the tempera¬ 
ture of the maleo’s hatching egg is 
comparatively low, less than that of 
the bird itself; it is the only example 
we know of such a thing. 

Untended Eggs 

It is astonishing, with such care 
and skill devoted by the majority of 
birds to their nests, eggs, and young, 
that there should be this divergence 
among a few from the common plan; 
yet an immensely greater number of 
eggs are hatched every year without, 
than with, parental care. Nearly all 
the reptiles hatch from eggs left un¬ 
tended by the parents. With rare 
exceptions, fishes, and such things as 
newts, toads, and frogs, cast their eggs 
upon the waters and leave Nature to 
do the rest. -So it is too with the 
majority of insects. 

From sun-warmed sand and mud 
emerge the crocodile and the alligator 
and many of the serpents. Seeing 
these things, the ancient Egyptians 
believed that these reptiles were 
merely mud converted by the sun to 
animal life. Had they seen young 
brush turkeys burst from their steam¬ 
ing Australian mounds they would 
have worshipped them. 

The Leaves of 
the Trees 

Look at a leaf, so marvellously made. It 
toils not, neither does it spin, yet Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

The Plane. Coming from the East, the 
plane has made itself a welcome guest in 
our country. The best of all town trees, 
it will stand soot 
and the dry condi¬ 
tions of overdrained 
streets. It will 
stand any amount 
of cutting and 
mauling and still 
produce its lovely 
twigs and' foliage. 

It peels off its bark j^o., 

gives it that piebald look. It is a 
graceful and large-spreading tree, well 
worth planting in the country as well as 
in the town. The leaves have little 
hairy scales under them, and if you were 
to walk through a thick plantation of 
young trees these would tickle your nose. 
The planes are one of the chief beauties 
of our London squares, and every effort 
should be made to protect them. 



D ochester, standing boldly on the 
*'■ Medway, is the work of Roman 
and Saxon, Norman and Tudor, and it 
is interesting that this old city should 
be the first in England to schedule a 
modern building from destruction. 
Foord Almshouses are never to be 
pulled down without the Council’s 
permission. 

Most of England’s ancient buildings 
have long had vigilant eyes to watch 
over them, but now for the first time a 
20th-century building has been named 
for preservation. The rest of England, 
please note ! 

The Foord Almshouses at Rochester, 
standing high up above the city, were 
built'at a cost of about a quarter of a 
million pounds by Thomas Hellyer 
Foord, and there is no finer group of 
almshouses in Kent. They are charm¬ 
ingly arrayed with gracious turf and 
generous space about them. 

As we come into this gracious place 
we are greeted by a charming bronze 
figure fashioned by Mr Ernest Gillick, 
whom we meet in the little hall across 
the spacious court, for one. of the 
pictures here has the portraits of the 
craftsmen who wrought so well on this 
hilltop. It has Sir Guy Dawber the 
architect, Robert Anning Bell who 
did the windows, Mr Gillick for the 
sculptures, Mr Bainbridge Reynolds, 
Mrs Phoebe Stabler, and the artist, 
Mr Gerald Moira. 

It is a rare little hall to come upon. 
It has a frieze of 12 fine pictures, and 
they show, in addition to the portraits 


of the craftsmen, Gundulf blessing 
the cathedral, King John attacking 
the castle, Edward the Fourth present¬ 
ing the charter, Henry the Eighth 
meeting Anne of Cleves, Admiral 
Ruyter attacking Upnor Castle, James 
the Second running away from Ab¬ 
dication House, Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
received by the Mayor, the launching 
of a ship, the first Admiralty Court 
held on the Medway, Hogarth playing 
hop-scotch in the Guildhall, and 
Queen Victoria visiting Fort Pitt 
Hospital. They are a noble series of 
paintings. The hall has a metal 
electric lamp, thestained-glass windows 
by Anning Bell show bishops and 
benefactors and local folk, the front 
has lead medallions of the seasons by 
Phoebe Stabler, and there is a bronze 
bust of the founder of it all, the 
generous Thomas Hellyer Foord, whom 
many Rochester folk still remember 
in the days when he was working his 
way to prosperity. 

It is good that this old city should 
have crowned the hill with this piece 
of true nobility, and splendid it is to 
know that it is all to be safeguarded 
from vandals in the years to come. 
So far as it is in its power Rochester is 
ensuring that the beauty of our own 
time shall become the wonder and 
pride of the future. If only it would 
pull down the ugly old bridge that has 
done nothing for 30 years, and remove 
the poor little steeple from its grand 
cathedral, this ancient city would 
have little for strangers to grumble at. 


Wind Keeps London Clean 


/'Aur big towns hardly realise the 
blessing of the wind. The latest 
Government report on Smoke Pollu¬ 
tion brings it home to them by 
telling what would happen to London 
without it. 

Suppose that over a city like 
London the wind failed completely 
up to a height beyond which the 
smoke cannot rise. The result would 
be that after a few hours of a winter's 
day the city would be covered by a pall 
of smoke, getting dark as the smoke 
accumulates overhead, till at last 
the soot particles that have gone up 
begin to come down and settle on 
the ground and on the houses whose 


chimneys have sent them up. At last 
the soot fall in the city would be just 
equal to the soot rise from the chim¬ 
neys, but before this condition could 
be reached the city would be in 
complete darkness and life would be¬ 
come all but impossible, because not 
only would smoke accumulate, but 
other products from the chimneys, such 
as carbon dioxide and sulphur dioxide. 

Happily the wind never entirely 
fails. On the foggiest day it is moving 
along gently at about four miles an 
hour. But it is a reflection on 
London’s slovenliness that it has to 
depend on the wind as the principal 
scavenger of the air it breathes. 


Latest News From theTelevision Wizard 


’T’he man who gave us television may 
soon be giving us television in colour.- 
It was in 1925 that Mr J. L. Baird 
transmitted and received the first 
television pictures. They were in 
black and white, and the old scanning- 
disc method was used. Since that day 
the cathode-ray tube has replaced the 
scanning disc, and a very much clearer 
image is received. 

Now Mr Baird has succeeded in 
showing televised pictures in colour, 
with the aid of cathode-ray tube trans¬ 
mission and reception. His coloured 
pictures were shown on a white paper 
screen about three feet square, the 
black and white image on the cathode- 
ray tube being projected through 


coloured filters mounted on a rotating 
disc. The filters were blue-green and 
orange-rfed, and the effect on the screen 
was to give the pictures their natural 
colours. 

Perfection has not yet been reached, 
but the way to colour-television has 
been shown, and it is said that these 
experiments may lead to improvements 
in coloured films. The present trans¬ 
missions are not so highly defined 
as those of the BBC, for Mr Baird is 
using only 100 lines to the picture, and 
the BBC uses 405 lines. 

The next step in television promised 
by Mr Baird is the reception of stereo¬ 
scopic images, so that actual figures 
will appear to be walking about. 


C. B. FRY 
TO BOYS 

Do Something 

Our job, then, is to become some 
good. For this two main things are 
needed, ideals and practice—to see 
visions and to do deeds. Not the one 
only, nor the other only : but both. 

I am going to write you a letter 
about ideals, and what that much 
misused word means. What I want you 
to learn now and here is that the way 
to become —the only way—is to do. 
It is the whole secret of the training 
establishment that I am commanding, 
and it is the secret of its being the 
best of its kind that I know of, judging 
by results. 

Habit and Character 

Take any quality, any acknowledged 
quality of success—perseverance, let 
us say. Now, some of us are more 
persevering by nature than others. 
But there is no earthly way of making 
perseverance a solid part of our 
character, and one of our personal 
powers, except by practice ; by being 
persevering in everything we do. 

It is the only way. It applies to 
all the qualities that we would like to 
have. Only doing creates habit, and 
only habit creates character. It was 
Macaulay who said, “ Sow an act, 
reap a habit; sow a habit, reap a 
character.” It is the only way. 

Merely to talk about perseverance, 
to admire it, to praise it, to admit its 
great value, is no good. To listen to 
its praise, to read its high merits, is 
no good. At any rate, it is no good 
without our own work. Doing does 
it. By doing, we become. 

It is the same with all other qualities, 
even honesty, gentleness, generosity— 
even with Christianity, which is 
actually a whole sheaf of qualities. 

We are told we must become like 
little children. How are we to do that 
unless we act like them—unless we see 
with their insight, think with their 
simplicity, and act with their honesty ? 

Practice 

Can you learn to make good off- 
drives at cricket by talking or by 
being talked to ? No ; you practise. 
You spend hours at the nets, working 
at doing the stroke. Well, then, 
greater things are the same. Wishing, 
by itself, is no good. J. H. Hobbs 
may have wished to make centuries 
in Test matches, but he did a lot 
besides wishing before he ever even 
played in a Test match. 

What you are is what you make 
yourself by doing. It cuts both ways. 
If you practise bad strokes or careless 
ways at the nets you will find them 
yours in the match when you do not 
want them. The resolution of the 
match-day is no safeguard against the 
habits built into you at the practice- 
nets. I’ve made lots of duck’s-eggs 
that way. So will you. C. B. F, 

In the Waistcoat Pocket 

We were giving some Scottish stories the 
other day. Here is another, a true one. 

One very hot morning not long ago a 
Scottish farmer took off his waistcoat, 
hung it on a fence, and forgot all about 
it and the £5 note in one of the pockets. 
Ten days later, feeling cold, he suddenly 
remembered his waistcoat and hurried to 
the spot where he had left it. There it 
was, with the note still in the pocket ! 
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SEALSKIN BOAT k 

Inflated sealskins lashed together \j 

are used as boats by seal-trappers Isr ^ 
of Alaska. Sitting on this quaint 
craft the trapper will paddle away w 
in search of the fur-seal, which • ' 
provides him with both food and 
raiment. 



ARCTIC OCEAN 


THE CELTIC CORACLE 

The coracle is-a prehistoric type of^J 
craft which persists to this day on^ 
many rivers in Ireland and Wales. 

It has a framework pf birch or ash 
sticks over which is strtetched stout 
canvas saturated with tar 


ON SIBERIA’S RIVERS 

During the summer fishermen on 
the rivers of Siberia make long 
journeys in their crudely-con¬ 
structed boats, which have long up- 
sweeping bows. Some of the bigger 
boats are covered in to form living 
~~ O quarters 


ICELAND 


ICE-YACHTING 

When ice covers the 
harbour waters at 
Toronto and elsewhere 
in Canada ice-yachts 
make their appearance. 
They are wooden frame- 
worksfttted with runners 
and sails, and the wind 
carries them at great 
speed across the ice. 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


GREENLAND 


THE ESKIMO 
KAYAK , 

For fishing and hunt- 
ing the Greenland 
Eskimo uses a single- 
seater craft known as 
a kayak. It is made of 
sealskin stretched 
over a wooden frame, 
and the hunter uses a 
double-bladed paddle. 


TLA NT/C 


OCEAN 


Who Made the First Boat ? 

The first boat was undoubtedly made by 
some primitive man who had frequently 
supported himself on a floating log. The 
idea must have come to him to hollow out 
the log so that he could sit in it, using pieces 
of trees for paddles. Likewise in places where 
trees were scarce the skins of animals, in¬ 
flated, would be used as rafts. Both these 
primitive types of boat are in use today, as 
we see among this collection of curious craft 
in use in many parts of the world. 


SOUTH 

AMERICA 



NILE FERRYMEN 

Ferrymen on the 
Upper Nile are kept 
busy transporting 
passengers and goods 
in their crude boats, 
which are driven by 
the wind acting on 
sails made of matting. 


PAC / FI C 
OCEAN 


BULLOCK-SKIN BOATS 

Crossing the River Sutlej ir. 
the Himalayas appears to the 
visitor to be a risky procedure, 
for the “ bo^t ” is. no more 
than an inflated bullock skin 
which the rider paddles along, 
using his feet for steering. 


AUSTRALIA 


AFRICA 


BUOYANT BALSA 

Boats made of balsa logs are largely 
used on Lake Titicaca in South 
America. Balsa is the lightest wood 
known, and the logs are bound to¬ 
gether by wickerwork. The shape 
of the balsa boats has remained 
unchanged for centuries. 


AFR|CAN DUG-OUTS 

Natives living in the Lake Tangan¬ 
yika af'ea and along the Congo River 
use primitive canoes hollowed-out 
from tree-trunks. These dug-outs 
with their rounded bottoms are 
very prone to capsize, and their 
stability depends largely on the 
balancing agility of the crew 


A CRAB-CLAW SAIL 

In Central Papua a curious boat 
known as a lakatoid is used. This 
boat consists of two canoes joined 
together by struts, the .space be- 
' tween being covered over by a deck. 
A quaint matting sail, known as a 
crab claw, is a feature of this craft. 


& NEW 
ZEALAND 


SHARING UP THE 
GREAT SPACES 

Room For Everyone 

Mr R. S. Hudson, who is a junior member 
of the Government, was speaking not long 
ago of the issues of war and peace, and 
though the substance of his remarks is 
not new his words have special importance 
because they come from one holding the 
office of Secretary to the Department of 
Oversea Trade, who has visited many 
countries. This is what he said. 

The peace of the world during the 
next 20 or 30 years depends on how the 
large undeveloped spaces are divided 
up between the over-populated nations. 

I believe that it is in the sharing up 
of these spaces that the solution of 
the present-day difficulties is to be 
found. There is room in the world for 
everyone, and in many parts there is 
still plenty of opportunity for the 
development of heavy industries. The 
problem is. How is the job going to 
be tackled ? Will it be by a mad 
scramble ending in war, or by a plan 
of cooperation between the nations ? 


The Hermits of Willis Island 


(Wften the C N has heard from the 
^ wireless men on Willis Island, a 
sandspit 300 miles east of Townsville 
in Queensland, Australia, and we read 
of them again in the news. 

Each year two men are sent to this 
desert island to operate a wireless 
station, their duty being to give 
warnings of approaching cyclones and 
general weather conditions to the 
Commonwealth Weather Bureau. The 
other day the two men returned to 
Sydney after their year’s exile, and 
had many exciting stories to tell. 

It is strange to learn that only four 
times did they have to send out a 
warning of definite cyclonic depres¬ 
sions. One of these swept over Willis 
Island, and the two men had to run 
for their lives to take shelter in a 
concrete dug-out prepared for them. 

On several occasions their sleeping 
quarters were invaded by huge turtles. 
But it was in the evenings that the 
excitement of the day began. Every 


night' at a certain hour 30 to 50 
turtles would waddle out of the sea on 
to the beach, where they would busy 
themselves digging big holes with their 
flippers. Then they would lay 50 to 
100 eggs; but when the young ones 
hatched out theirs was a struggle for 
existence that was harrowing to watch. 
From the moment they left their shells 
they were in trouble. First they were 
attacked by ferocious seafowl, and 
those who managed to reach the sea 
found themselves face to face with 
sharks and very big fish. So numerous 
were the enemies that the watchers 
estimated that only about one per cent 
of the babies survived. 

The two hermits were also much 
interested in the bird life on the island. 
Thousands of mutton birds laid their 
eggs in deep burrows in the ground ; 
sometimes it was almost impossible to 
take a stroll about the island, for there 
was not a square inch that was not 
covered with terns and gannets. 


Three Leaps of a Kingfish The Hundred Good Deeds 


From Australia comes a tale of a fish 
catching a bird. 

A fishing party on a launch in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, opposite Crabb 
Island, were idly watching small fish 
jumping out of an unusually calm sea to 
escape bigger fish. Gulls, seeing their 
chance of an easy supper, were hovering 
in the air, swooping down from time to 
time and catching one of the small fry. 

Then, all at once, the watchers saw 
something which made them catch their 
breath with excitement. Out of the 
water leapt a huge kingfish, straight 
after a gull. Twice it missed its prey, 
but at the third leap it seized the gull 
and dragged it triumphantly under. 


I n a poor street near Melbourne 
University a young student may be 
seen taking a little crippled boy out for 
a walk every afternoon. And as she 
pushes his pram she teaches him 
arithmetic, and the two have great fun 
doing sums in their heads. 

There are numbers of these side 
children in Melbourne, victims of 
infantile paralysis, and for the last 
18 months a hundred girls from the 
university have been giving up most of 
their spare time to teaching these mites, 
most of them confined to beds and cots. 


who would otherwise have no education 
at all. 

Some of the homes visited by the girls 
have only two rooms, a bedroom and a 
kitchen, and the lessons have to be 
given among the pots and pans. In 
others the student busies herself making 
beds and washing the baby before 
settling down to coaching her pupil. 
But whatever it is that has to be done, 
whether it is housework or teaching, 
she does it with a cheerful heart, for 
what is more gratifying than being a 
Good Samaritan ? 


WHO KNOWS THE 
EMPIRE? 

Queer Answers to a 
Schoolmaster’s Questions 

A Director of Education who thinks 
our children know nothing of the 
Empire illustrates the matter by the 
experience of a schoolmaster in one of 
our big cities. 

He set a paper containing ten 
simple questions about Kenya,Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and Zanzibar to the top 
form of 20 pupils in a senior elemen¬ 
tary school for boys. 

In the written replies Kenya was 
placed by all but four in Australia, 
Asia, or America ; Tanganyika by all 
but three in the United States, Europe, 
Australia, New Zealand, or China; 
Uganda by all but two in America, 
Europe, India, Australia, or Asia ; 
and Zanzibar by all but five in 
Australia, America, China, Asia, 
Europe, or India. 

In other replies Kenya was said to 
be only 250 miles from London and to 
be governed by Germany and France. 
Tanganyika was governed, according 
to 14 boys, by Germany, Italy, France, 
or America, its chief industries being 
the making of silk and the growing of 
macaroni! Zanzibar was stated to 
be controlled by America, France, 
or Germany. 

Similar inquiries, we may be sure, 
would produce similar results if the 
questions were concerned with Europe 
or Asia. Geography is a splendid sub¬ 
ject, and with the aid of the kinema 
can be made fascinating. The world 
we live in is not our world unless we 
care to make it so. 
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What Is 

Happening to the 
World s Ships 

Shipping is so all-important to 
Britain that we should all try to 
understand what is happening to it. 

Before the Great War Britain did 
a great part of the world’s sea-carry¬ 
ing. We carried not only for ourselves 
but for other nations. The United 
States was content to leave shipping 
largely to us, and thus it was with 
other nations in varying degree. 

After the war nations increasingly 
built ships for themselves, to do their 
own carrying. Sea-pride became uni¬ 
versal. America, which was compelled 
to build ships during the war, con¬ 
tinued to do so, and now has a great 
mercantile marine, which is to be 
enormously increased. 

Coal For Steam 

British shipping before the Great 
War was profitable for a powerful 
reason. Steamships were driven by 
coal-powcr, and therefore Britain, 
having plenty of good steam coal, 
exported it to be picked up at coaling- 
stations abroad; also for use in 
industry. 

These coal exports made splendid 
outward cargoes to balance the inward 
cargoes of food and materials. A ship 
would go out with coal and come back 
with raw materials. Thus it earned 
money hotli ways, and British shipping 
prospered on that fact. 

When coal was dethroned by oil 
our coal exports fell off and it was no 
longer possible for British cargo ships 
to go out in coal and so earn freights 
both ways. This has been a deadly 
thing for British shipping prosperity. 

Thus British shipping declined, and 
is threatened with further decline. 
That is why the Government has paid 
big sums to British shipowners to help 
them to carry on. 

It is with shipping as with cotton. 
Times have changed and it is not 
possible to command the situation as 
of old. In neither case can we hope to 
regain the old position, which from its 
very nature was unstable. 

America’s Progress 

America is determined to increase 
her shipping, and she can do so only 
by hitting ours. A scheme has just 
been arranged for a new cargo shipping 
line from the United States eastern 
ports to Antwerp. 

When we know the cause it is not 
difficult to understand the results. In 
1901 Britain owned half the world’s 
shipping , in 1939 little more than a 
quarter. In 1901 America had only 
4 per cent of the world’s shipping ; in 
1939 she has 13 per cent. Japan in 
the same period has risen from a mere 
2 per cent to over 8, and Italy has 
doubled hers. Germany, whose ships 
were taken from her after the war, has 
actually recovered to over 6 per cent, 
while France has been almost sta¬ 
tionary. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of these facts. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Carpentaria . Car-pen-tair-e-ah 

Hainault.Hay-noe 

Millais. . . Mil-lay 

Titicaca .... Tit-e-kah-kah 


The Ploughboy, the Pirates, and the 
Tower Looking Out Over Kent 


Ep very schoolboy knows of Robert 
Clive, but how many school¬ 
boys, as they climb the steps that lead 
to the top of the Severndroog Tower 
on Shooter’s Hill beyond Blackheath, 
know anything of Sir William James ? 

Yet if they took the trouble to read 
the inscription over the old Georgian 
doorway they would still be able to 
decipher this le¬ 
gend, not yet , 
quite obscured by 
the clambering 
ivy : 

This Building was 
Erected in 1/84 by 
the Representatives 
of the late Sir Wil¬ 
liam James, Baronet, 
t o commemorate 
that gallant officer’s 
activities in the East 
Indies during his 
command of . the 
Company’s Marine 
Forces in those seas, 
and in a particular 
mariner to record the 
conquest of the Cas¬ 
tle of Severndroog 
on the coast of 
Malabar, which fell 
iohissuperiorvalour 
and able conduct on 
April 3 , 1755. 

Who was Wil¬ 
liam James ? He 
was a Welsh 
pltiughboy, who 
entered the Navy 
in the great days 
of Hawke and 
Rodney, rose 

rapidly by sterling service and at 31 
was sent for by the East India Com¬ 
pany to tackle the most redoubtable 
Indian pirate ever known, a rascal 
named Conagree Angria. 

Angria was the terror of the Indian 
Ocean in those days. Establishing 
himself on the islet of Severndroog, 
off the western coast of the Indian 
peninsula, he built a powerful fort 
protected by 40 guns on the mainland 
opposite, and proceeded to harry all 
ships which promised booty—British, 
French, Indian, anything. 

Nominally a subject of the Mahratta 
Rajah, Angria threw off all pretence 


of submission. The Rajah appealed 
to the British for help, and as it was 
costing the company £50,000 a year 
to keep the pirate in check they looked 
round for a young captain who could 
tackle the job, and their choice fell on 
William James. 

Appointed commodore of the com¬ 
pany’s fleet, he sailed out at the end 



The Severndroog Tower 


of March 1755 with a force of 10,000 
of the Rajah's men. Alarmed at the 
rapid successes of the young com¬ 
modore, Angria hastened to slip away 
with his ships, but James captured 
the island and held it until the end 
of the year, when Admiral Watson 
arrived with a squadron of the Royal 
Navy. Together, with Colonel Clive 
in command of the land forces, the 
combined bodies captured and de¬ 
stroyed Conagree’s stronghold, and 
brought the pirate’s long and profit¬ 
able career to an end. 

The directors of the company 
awarded James a sword of honour for 


his gallant conduct, and this was pre¬ 
sented to him by Clive, a man after 
his own heart. The young commodore 
remained in the Indies for another four 
years, amassed a fortune, came home 
and purchased the fine estate of Park 
Farm Place at Eltham, and in due 
course rose to be chairman of the East 
India Company and a baronet. He 
died at 63. His portrait, painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, hangs among 
those of its Elder Brethren in Trinity 
House on Tower Hill. His proud and 
devoted wife built the curious castle 
in the Castlewood on the southern 
slopes of Shooter’s Hill to keep his 
memory green in the green glades. 

But today the castle is used for tea¬ 
rooms, and as a look-out tower for 
visitors who wish to enjoy one of the 
finest views near London, the L C C 
having leased all the three wooded 
slopes, Castlewood, Jackwood, and 
Oxleas Wood, from the Crown. 

But they have forgotten the plough- 
boy who became an empire builder 
and a baronet The top storey of the 
castle is empty, and, save for’ Lady 
James’s inscription, there is no indi¬ 
cation anywhere of the hero in whose 
memory it was built, not even a repro¬ 
duction of his portrait by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

But at Warren Wood, a house close 
by, lives an old soldier of 85 who hopes 
to alter all this very soon, Colonel 
Arthur Henry Bagnoid, a Royal 
Engineer and father of Lady Roderick 
Jones, who under the name of Enid 
Bagnoid wrote a book which many 
boys and girls will remember (National 
Velvet). 

Colonel Bagnoid came to live at 
Shooter’s Hill 36 years ago, when he 
was at Woolwich Arsenal, and it did 
not take him long to discover the 
story of Severndroog Castle. But he 
had to wait until Castlewood became 
the property of the County Council 
before he could suggest that its for¬ 
gotten hero should be publicly restored 
to fame. Now at last he hopes to 
persuade the Council to take steps to 
have the story of William James 
brought to the notice of visitors, so 
that when they climb the tower to 
look out over the Kent hills they will 
be reminded of the Welsh ploughboy 
who first saw vistas of Empire from 
the hills of his native Wales. 


A Child in Its Kingdom 


One of our readers has been watching a 
child in its own little kingdom of felicity. 
It is wonderful how simple happiness is to 
Innocence. 

Che was a mite of four or five, with 
a little pinafore over her frock, and 
her head a glory of tumbled curls. 
Her father was busy in the shrubbery 
before his garage, but, leaving with 
him her pram with its doll and teddy 
bear, she betook herself to a high- 
fenced private carriage-way flanking 
the garage, and there set up her realm. 

As if it were the sea beach, she 
picked up and filled her pinafore with 
pebbles, which after careful inspection 
she threw away. She sang a little 
•something about “up in ze sky ever 
so high,” and sat down to talk to a 
butterfly that had come to rest near 
her. This deserting her, she raised her 


hands to a bird flying overhead, 
evidently expecting it to pause and 
play with her. 

Having tested her skill in hopping 
first with the left foot and next the 
right, she ran very fast 21 yards 
forward, and then, faster still, 21 
yards back. Then she remembered 
her daddy and decided on a bouquet 
for him, and this she neatly composed 
of one dandelion and two blades of 
grass, and with it raced like a little 
faun for the garage. 

Feeling warm, she resolved to 
remove her pinafore, with a double 
result. The bouquet fell to the ground, 
and the gate against which she leaned 
for support yielding under her weight 
and closing again as she drew back, 
the child had found her supreme toy. 
With the pinafore still tucked over 


one shoulder and the posy withering 
on the hot pavement, she burst into 
her “ ever so high ” again, pushing 
open the gate and letting it swing 
back again and again towards her. 
No toy in the king’s palace could have 
given her greater joy than this, and 
with it she was radiantly happy until 
her father carried her off to dinner. 

Pebbles, a butterfly, a dandelion, 
a swinging gate, these were the 
irtstruments of her pleasure ; in the 
employment of them she danced and 
skipped and sang with the grace and 
charm that poets imagine and painters 
seek to depict in their canvases. The 
cost of her entertainment was nothing; 
yet crown, sceptre, and empire could 
not have increased her happiness or 
added to the poetry of her innocent, 
imaginative diversion 
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SAGITTARIUS 
THE ARCHER 

A Magnificent 
Constellation 

By the C N Astronomer 

The great constellation of Sagittarius, 
the Archer, has now been entered by the 
planet Mars, so a good opportunity 
occurs for becoming acquainted with the 
celestial glories of this grand star-group 
and its superb setting of the Milky Way. 

Owing to its extreme southern de¬ 
clination, as observed from Britain, 
Sagittarius is one of the least known of 
the Zodiac constellations. However, the 
presence of the brilliant Mars will help 
toward the identification of the chief 
stars of Sagittarius with the aid of our 
star-map. This map is necessarily on a 
very small scale, but the geometrical 
shapes formed by the chief stars will be 
obvious. The entire constellation ex¬ 
tends far to the south, below Mars and 
Theta to beneath the horizon, where both 
Alpha and Beta are situated. These are, 
however, both fourth-magnitude stars, 
and so present the anomaly of not being 
the leading stars in brilliance, a position 
held by Epsilon and Sigma. 

In Ancient Carvings 

The constellation is of very great 
antiquity, dating from early Chaldean 
times and appearing on Assyrian and 
Babylonian carvings. Some 7000 years 
ago Sagittarius rose to a much higher 
altitude in the sky, and will again do so 
some thousands of years hence. 

Its brightest star is the second- 
magnitude Epsilon, which may be seen, 
when Sagittarius is due south, just a little 
way above the horizon. This star is 
known also as Kaus Australis, from being 
the southern star of the famous “ Bow 
of the Archer,” Lambda, the northern 
star of the Bow, being known as Kaus 
Borealis ; while Delta, in the middle, 
indicates where the Archer’s hand 
grasps the Bow, the Arrow’s point being 
near Gamma. . 

Actually, Epsilon is a colossal sun 
radiating about 3C0 times more light 
than our Sun, but from a distance 
10,316,000 times as great, so its light 



The chief stars of Sagittarius 

must take'about 163 years to reach us. 
The third-magnitude star Delta radiates 
about 110 times more light than our Sun, 
but from a distance 8,600,000 times 
farther, so in this case its light must take 
about 136 years to reach us. Lambda is 
still nearer, being about 5,570,000 times 
farther than our Sun ; its light, which 
is of the K type, indicating a surface 
which is not so hot as our Sun, takes 
88 years to reach us. As Lambda 
radiates about 40 times more light than 
our Sun it must therefore be very much 
larger. Gamma is a very similar sun to 
Lambda, at about the same distance 
from us and radiating about 38 times 
more light than our Sun. 

Far beyond Sagittarius, the heavens 
are strewn with hundreds of millions 
of suns forming the grandest regions of 
the Milky Way. These, with other 
stellar glories, must be reserved- for 
future consideration, so the star-map 
should be kept for reference. G. F. M. 

Drumming the Bees 

During a bowls match at Tunbridge 
Wells a swarm of bees invaded the 
ground and stopped play. After some 
time a member of one team found an 
old bucket and a stick, and proceeded 
to play the drum as loudly as he could. 
The bees followed him, and settled on a 
hedge, from which they were collected. 


MADE IN 
GERMANY 

A Misleading Accusation 

By a Special Correspondent 

It is surely unnecessary, whatever 
Dr Goebbels may say, to make Ger¬ 
many feel that everything she does in 
any sphere of action is suspect. 

In the old days, long before the 
Great War, it was common to see jeers 
at German goods, and “ Made in Ger¬ 
many ” was uttered as a cry of derision. 
German manufactures were denounced 
as shoddy rubbish. 

This went on until one day a mag¬ 
nificent German ship steamed into a 
great British port, with a big band 
across her bows bearing the proud 
legend “ Made in Germany.” The tables 
were turned, and after that the derision 
ceased, and it began to dawn upon the 
world that Germany made extremely 
fine goods. 

The present writer, who visited 
Germany ■ twice before the war, was 
struck by the excellence of design and 
manufacture in goods large and small, 
and by the care taken of those who 
made them. We seem now to be witness¬ 
ing a revival of the cry that the Germans 
make rubbish ; it has even been asserted 
by a member of our Government. 

The accusation strikes us as wild and 
misleading. Our tariff now keeps out 
many German goods, but those we have 
seen seem to ba as well made as ever. 

There is nothing to be gained by 
despising those we believe to be our 
enemies. It is wiser to consider them 
and their productions with great care 
and not to believe idle tales. 

Who does not wish, for example, that 
we could say the Port of Hull is as well 
made and managed as the Port of 
Hamburg, or that our sailors had as good 
accommodation as those on board the 
German Strength-Through-Joy ships ? 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 84 the 
two neatest and correct entries were sent 
in by Daphne" Horobin, 22 Beaufort 
Drive, Wallasey ; and Margaret Mayhcw, 
13 Ridge Road, London, N 8. A prize 
of ten shillings has been sent to each 
of these' readers. 

The 25 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to the following : 

Edna Belhvood, Hammersmith; Delnier Bowles,* 
Nottingham; Eithne Buchanan, Dublin ; Peggy 
Burton, Yelverton ; Betty Davies, Wolverhampton : 
Vera. EJdridge, Peckham ; William Hall, Reddish; 
Margaret Hawkins, Kirkby-in-Asbfield ; Phyllis 
Houghton, Croydon ; N. Hugill, Mai ton ; Dorotlvy 
Mary Lane, .Bolsover; Stuart MacGregor, Tedding- 
ton ; Alex McNicoll. Kirriemuir; Mary Muirhead, 
Kilkeel, Co Down ; Dunella M, Neilson, Edinburgh; 
Ernest L. Pye, Eccleston Park, near Prescot; Jean 
E. Robb, Edinburgh; Isobel Rose, Huntly; Jean 
Sandford, Godaiming; G. B. Spry, Putney ; 
Gillian Tetley, Guernsey; Ellen Thomson, Stone- 
house ; Donald Rays Willis, Burnham-on-Sea ; 
Kate Wood, Durham City; C. Y and all, Bristol. 

The prizewinner whose name is marked 
with an asterisk obtained a new reader 
and is awarded half-a-crown in addition 
to the prize. 

The correct answers were : 

1F Hammer. 2K Scissors. 3 A Compasses. 4D 
Coat-hanger. 5 H Wireless set. 6E Dart. 7C Pipe. 
SJ Electric iron. 9G Jug. toB Pocket knife. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of August 1914 

Turkey’s New Ideas. The awakening in 
Turkey, bringing with it the adoption 
of many European ideas, is having the 
result of giving better health to the 
people, and this has been particularly 
marked in connection with the methods 
of heating houses. Formerly an ap¬ 
paratus called a mangal has been used, 
a kind of round brazier standing on four 
feet,, which could be moved to different 
apartments. The mangal burns charcoal, 
and the fumes get into the air. 

Now, with the advent of new ideas, 
European stoves of all kinds are being 
adopted in Turkey, and the improve¬ 
ment in the health of the women is said 
to be very noticeable. 


STARVED AND 




‘ It’s great fun being a 
scout. We go camping, 
play games; learn all sorts 
of useful things likeju-jitsu 
and wrestling. Whenever 
I set out on an expedition 
mother always sees that I 
have a block of Cadburys 
Milk Chocolate with me. 
She says it’s nourishing 
and very good for me but I 
like it because it tastes so 
good!’ 


Tom ‘first to tibesti’ Glover finds — 

THAT’S WHEN CADBURYS 
MILK GHOGOLATE FEEDS 
YOU ON YOUR FEET—KEEPS 
YOU UP TO YOUR JOB- 


ORNOUT 

yet he walked 1,000 miles 
through African jungle 


A prowling lioness takes a Hood look 
at Glover's camp. 


And here’s what 
Boy Scout 

JIMMY EDWARDS 

thinks about Cadburys 


Intrepid explorer TOM GLOVER 

lets you into a secret 


‘My treks through Africa 
mean days on end of really hard 
going. Collecting specimens for 
the British Museum I have spent 
17 hours at a stretch in the 
swamps. Of the greatest value 
to me at such times was Cad¬ 
burys Milk Chocolate. It’s so 
easy to carry and gave me the 
stamina and energy to carry on. 
At another time, when crossing 
the desert on the first trip ever 
made to Tibesti, I lived for 
three weeks on nothing but salt, 
water, rice and Cadburys.’ 


Y OU may not trek through African jungle, but 
you’ve got your own job of work to do, and maybe 
it’s just as hard in its own way. So whenever you get 
that ‘sinking’ feeling,' remember that Cadburys Milk 
Chocolate is more than something that’s nice to eat — 
it’s the finest energy snack known. 

Just slip a 2 d. block into your 
pocket, ft’s there whenever you 
want it, ready to 'feed you on your 
feet,’ ready to send energy and 
good spirits soaring once again. 


2o«J 






10 CHOCOLATE 

you on your feet 
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Complete in Two Parts 


KIDNAPPED 


CHAPTER i 

The Man in the Bush 

I/'it Morgan sat under a great banyan 
“■ tree cleaning and oiling his father’s 
spare rifle. Camp was pitched on one of 
those ancient earthworks found here and 
there in the forests of Northern Rhodesia. 
They were thrown up by some long forgotten 
race, and this mound was high enough to 
catch the faint breeze which blew up the 
broad Zambesi. The surface of the great 
river glowed like molten gold in the blazing 
African sunshine. ' 

Luli, one of the Batonga boys, was 
suddenly at Kit’s elbow. “ Marse Kit, 
white boy come.” 

Kit looked up. " A white boy,” he 
repeated. 

For answer Luli pointed, and Kit saw a 
boy of not more than fourteen coming 
slowly along the bush path below. Anyone 
could see that he was all in. 

Kit was off like a shot. He plunged 
down the steep bank and reached the path 
in a few strides. The younger boy saw him, 
stopped short, tried to say something, then 
toppled over, and Kit was just in time to 
catch him. Luli was there in a minute, and 
he and Kit, between them, carried the boy in. 

” Tea, Luli," Kit ordered, " and grub. 
He’s starved.” 

While Luli made the tea Kit bathed the 
boy’s head with cool water, and soon he 
opened his eyes. " Who are you ? ’’ he 
asked hoarsely. 

“ Kit Morgan, the Commissioner’s son. 
Dad’s away, but this is his camp. Don’t 
try to talk until you’ve had some food.” 

The tea came quickly, and colour flowed 
back into the younger boy’s cheeks as he 
drank thirstily. Luli brought soup and 
biscuit, and it was wonderful how quickly 
the youngster recovered. He was a slim, 
good-looking lad, but his clothes were in 
rags and his feet in a terrible state. Luli 
took off his shoes and Kit wrapped his 
blistered feet in soft rags soaked in oil. 

“ Now you can talk," Kit said. “ What's 
your name ?" 

“ Peter Ackroyd. My dad is Professor 
Ackroyd." 

” I know,” said Kit quickly; “ The 
archaeologist, the big man on ruins and 
that sort of thing. Where is he ? ” 

- That’s what I was going to tell you. 
He and I went up to ICabrassa and—and 
he’s gone.” 

Gone ! Where ? ” 

" I don’t know. He simply disappeared ” 

“ Fallen into some hole, do you mean, 
or just got lost ? ” 

•“ I don’t know a bit. Two nights ago he 
left me to cook supper and went off to take 
another look at something he had just 
found. And—and he never came back. In 
the morning I looked for him everywhere 
but couldn’t see a sign of him.” 

" But your boys—what about them ? ” 

“ They’d bunked off.’ Scared, Ltake. it.” 

" Yes, of course,” Kit said slowly. 
" They believe it’s haunted. So you and 
your father were alone ? " 

-■ Quite alone. But it seemed quiet enough, 
and there weren’t any lions. Of course 
there were snakes.’.’ ... 

Kit bit his lip. That was exactly what he 
had been thinking. Cobras and puff adders 
haunt these ruins. The odds were that the 
professor had stepped on one, got bitten, 
and died in a few minutes. He turned to 
Luli and, speaking in native language, 
asked what he thought. Luli looked grave. 

” It may be that the white baas was" 
bitten by a snake ; or it may be that he fell 
into some pit; or . some schelm (robber) 
may have seized and killed him.” 

“ But no one lives at Kabrassa, Luli. 
You know all natives are afraid of the 
ruins.” 

“ True, baas,” Luli answered. " But 
evil white men sometimes search there for 
gold.” 

" That’s a fact,” Kit agreed slowly. 

Peter broke in. " When will your father 
be back ? ” he asked anxiously. 

' b I don’t know,” Kit answered. " He had 
to go up to Morla. He may be away a week.” 

A look of despair crossed Peter's face. 

“ And Dad dying in some pit. Isn’t there 
anyone can help ? " 

Kit spoke to Luli. *' Are you game to 
come, Luli ? Or are you afraid of the muti 
(magic) ? " 

»•* Luli stiffened. He had been in the Police 
before he became the Commissioner’s head 
man. 

" I no afraid. I go. But not you. Baas 
Kit. Master, he be angry if you go.” 


s : By 

Selsey Walters 

V' Can’t help that, Luli. I’m going. Hans 
and the others can look after Baas Peter.” 

You mean you'll go, Morgan ? ” cried 
Peter. 

- Of course. It’s my job. Luli, we start 
at once. Get things ready.” 

” I’m coming too,” said Peter sharply. 

" We have to walk,” Kit told him quietly. 
“ And your feet are hardly up to it. Now sit 
tight and get rested, and you can trust 
Luli and mp to find your father." He 
lowered his voice. “ Luli’s the best boy in 
Rhodesia,” he added. “ And I’m not quite 
a tenderfoot.” ... 

Peter bit his lip. " I wish I could go.” 

Kit sat down beside him. 

“ Tell me just where you camped and 
where your father was searching." 

Peter told him, and had hardly finished 
when Luli came back with two packs 
containing food, blankets, mosquito nets, 
and a cooking pot. A few minutes later the 
two started away, leaving Peter in the 
care of the Hottentot cook Hans and the 
two other boys who were in camp. 

“ Try to find him,” were Peter’s last 
words. " Dad and I are pretty good pals." 

Kit did not know the way to Kabrassa, 
but Luli had been there once with Kit’s 
father. As he put the miles doggedly 
behind them Kit was filled with wonder 
that Peter had done the distance in less than 
two days. Not only that, but the boy had 
spent a night in the bush, alone. Even 
with a fire that had taken pluck. Kit 
grieved to think how little hope there was 
of finding Peter’s father alive. 

They covered 14 miles before dark, 
camped, and were off again at earliest dawn, 
with another r8 to do. They took two short 
rests, and at two in! the afternoon Luli 
pointed to a long ridge of rock rising against 
the northern sky. 

“ Him Kabrassa," he said, then stopped 
short. “ Who dat ? ” he asked. “ Tink him 
Baas Peter’s father ? ” 

A man had appeared out of a clump of 
bush to the right and was coming towards 
them. He was short and thick-set and, 
though his face and arms were burned 
almost black with the sun, was at least 
half white. His shorts were dirty,.his shirt 
torn, and his felt hat was the sort you would 
not have picked up from a garbage dump. 
He carried a stick but had no gun. 


> “ No,” said . Kit. 
professor. Let’s wait 
to say for himself.” 


“ That’s not the 
and see what he has 


CHAPTER 2 

The Cave 

'T’he man came up. He looked hard at Kit. 

“ You’re Captain Morgan’s son, 
ain't you ? ” he began abruptly, “ Where’s 
your father ? ” 

“ He hasn't arrived yet,” Kit answered 
cautiously. ” Do you want him ? ” 

“ I’d say I do,” the man answered 
sharply. “ I reckon you ain’t heard what’s 
been going on here." 

“ We have heard something which has 
brought us here,” Kit told him. 

The man fixed his eyes on Kit. 

“ Maybe you’ve heard about Salvez 
kidnapping that professor ? ” he suggested. 

Kit managed not to start. His father had 
taught him never to give himself away. But 
it certainly was a shock to hear that Pro¬ 
fessor Ackroyd had been kidnapped. 

“ We heard about his disappearance,” 
Kit replied. “ But where do you come 
in ? ’’ 

“ I’D tell you. My name’s Rudd Salter, 
and I been tip here quite a time, hunting 
the ruins for beads and clay figures, old 
stuff I can sell down country. Then one 
day this here Salvez comes up, sticks a 
gun on me, and orders me off. Tells me 
to get right out of the ruins mighty quick or 
he’ll kill me.” 

“And you went ? ” said Kit quietly. 

“ How could I do anything else ? I 
hadn’t got no gun.” 

Kit looked at the man thoughtfully. He 
could not quite size him up, yet it seemed 
clear that he was hot against this person 
Salvez. 

“ Have you any notion what Salvez has 
done with the professor ? ’’ he asked. 

“ Oh, I know where he is right enough,” 
was the unexpected reply. “ When your dad 
comes I’ll show him.” 

“ Why not show me ? ” Kit asked. 

Salter stared. “ What do you reckon a 
lad like you can do ? ’’ 

“ My man and I came to find the pro¬ 
fessor,” Kit answered steadily. “ My father 
may not be here for a while.” 

“ If you go into the valley Salvez will 
most likely kill] you, and I’ll get blamed,” 
Salter said. 

“ We’ll take our chances,” Kit told him. 
“ That is, if you'll show us where the 
professor is kept.” 


Jacko Makes a Slip 


TV Then the invitation came Father 
” Jacko was distinctly against it. 

“ You’re only just home from the 
seaside,” he said. “ You can’t want 
another holiday yet.” 

“ But it would be very nice for Baby 
to have a little time in the country,” 
urged Mother Jacko.-" At a farm, too, 
with fresh eggs and cream. It would 
set him up for the winter." 


went off to bed full of hopes for the 
next day. 

But he hadn’t been long in his room 
when he heard a strange noise. It seemed 
to come from the chimney. 

“ Probably a bird’s nest up there,” he 
murmured, and decided to investigate. 

He got on to the roof by scrambling 
up a w'ater-pipe outside his window, and 
stared round. 



Jacko landed in the middle of his mother’s bed 


“ Well, you go,” said Father Jacko. 
" And take the youngsters with you. 
I'm staying where I am." 

And so Mother Jacko got out the suit¬ 
cases again, and off she went with Jacko 
and Baby to spend a week with Aunt 
Georgina at the farm. 

Jacko rather liked the idea. There 
ought to be quite a lpt of things to 
amuse him at a farm. There were. His 
mother had a job to get him in when night 
came. He made an excellent supper and 


It was an old house and there -were 
quite a lot of chimneys. One was a 
big one. 

“ Coo ! ’’ chuckled Jacko, leaning over 
and looking down it. “ I reckon it’s big 
enough to take me.” 

It was—and it did ! The silly lad 
leaned over too far, lost his balance, 
and fell. 

He' shot down like a sack of coals— 
and landed, with a yell, in the middle of 
his mother’s bed ! 


“ It’s a mighty difficult place to reach,” 
Salter said doubtfully. “ A hole in the 
cliff above the city.” 

“ If Salvez can reach it I suppose we 
can,’'’ was Kit's answer. 

Salter hesitated a while, then spoke. 

“ All right. I’ll show you. It’s a good 
chance, for Salvez and his fellows are out of 
the valley, hunting meat.” He paused again. 
“ But you got to promise me as your dad’ll 
drive out Salvez and give me a chance to 
carry on with my job." 

" I can promise that all right,” Kit 
answered. “ Go ahead.” 

Salter, nodded, turned, and began to 
climb the ridge that lay between them and 
Kabrassa. When they reached the top 
Kit pulled up short and stared. He found 
himself on the rim of a high cliff, looking 
down into a great oval valley, which was a 
couple of miles long and a mile or so wide. 
The bottom was a sea of thick bush, from 
wdiich rose the tops of conical towers built oi 
solid masonry. The ruined city was sur¬ 
rounded by the remains of a lofty ring wall. 
The cliffs rose on all sides, seamed with deep 
ravines, and a river ran through the 
centre of the valley, cutting through deep 
gorges at either end. 

It was a wonderful sight, but Salter, to 
whom, of course, it was familiar, paid no 
attention to the view. He stood on the 
edge of the cliff and pointed to a ledge 
some way below the rim, and about a 
hundred yards to the left of where they 
stood. 

" The professor’s in a cave at the end 
of the ledge,” he told them. “ And I’m 
warning you it’s a bad place to reach from 
the top. But there ain’t time to go to the 
bottom and come up. I’m reckoning Salvez 
will be back afore dark." He looked at 
Kit. “ You got a head as will stand 
. heights ? ” he asked. 

“ I don’t mind heights,” Kit answered. 
“ And I know Luli can climb.” He turned 
to the native. “ What do you think, Luli ? ” 

Luli looked down over the face of the 
cliff. " Can do, baas,” he said briefly. 

Kit spoke to Salter. “ We’re ready. Will 
you lead the way ? ” 

Salter swung over the edge of the cliff, 
dropped to a narrow 'ledge about six feet 
below, and waited there to give the others 
a hand. 

Kit had not boasted when he had said 
that he had a good head for heights. II 
he had not he could never have followed 
Salter. The ledges were narrow and broken 
and a single misstep would have sent the 
one who made it plunging hundreds of feet 
.to the rocks at the bottom. 

Salter could climb. What %vas more, he 
evidently knew the cliff face, for he never 
hesitated. Sometimes he followed a ledge 
to the end ; at other times he stopped half¬ 
way along one and swung over to the 
one below. Kit, following carefully, saw that 
the journey back would be worse than the 
climb down, and wondered if the professor 
could manage it. 

They came to a place where a gap in a 
ledge was bridged by a flat slab of loose 
stone. Kit wondered if it was natural or 
had been put there by someone, but had not 
breath left to ask. At last they reached the 
wider ledge and were able to walk along 
it, holding on'to projections of the rock. 

“Cave’s just round the corner,” Salter 
said to Kit. He clambered round a bulging 
projection and pointed to a hole in the cliff 
face. “ In there,” he added. “ You better 
go first. I might scare the old gent.” 

He stepped aside to let Kit and Luli 
pass, and Kit was the first to reach the 
mouth of the cave. 

Kit looked into a narrow passage, but 
it was too dark to see anything, so he 
crawled in. Luli followed. The passage 
went in a long way and led at last into a 
cave chamber high enough to stand upright 
in it. 

But there was no one there, no sign of 
anyone having been there. Kit turned to 
Luli. “ What's this mean, Luli ? " he asked 
sharply. “ If the professor was ever here 
they’ve taken him away.” 

The whites of Luli's eyes shone in the 
gloom as he looked all round. S " I no tink he 
ebber been here,” he answered. 

“ Never been here ! ” Kit exclaimed. He 
turned like a flash and went back down the 
tunnel at full speed, Luli close behind him. 
When they got outside there was no sign 
of Rudd Salter. With a bound like a deer, 
Luli passed his young master and made 
along the ledge towards the bulging rock. 
As he reached it there was a clatter. Salter 
had lifted the big slab which spanned the 
gap in the path and it was crashing to the 
bottom. Beyond it, safe on the wide ledge, 
Salter stood. 

" Of all the fools I ever did see you two 
are the worst! " he jeered. " It was easy 
as taking jam from a baby.” 

TO BE CONCLUDED 
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Friends of the CN 

The C N in its present form is 20 years old 

this year. Will you do it a good turn ? 

F If it is to hold its own in an age of ever-pressing 
excitements (football pools, films, wireless) a paper 
unsustained by rich advertisement revenue must 
have a constant accession of new readers. 

If every C N reader would win for it one more, 
or would give an extra copy away each week, it 
would be a birthday gift indeed, . . 

a new lease of success and 
influence for 20 years more. 

Is your faith in the C N worth 2d more ? Will 
you fill in this form for some child, some institution, 
some old folk who. would like a cheerful paper once 
a week ? 


Please deliver the Children’s Newspaper each week to 


and debit' my account 


Will you give this to your newsagent in celebration of the C N’s 20th birthday ? 

It would be something done for Peace and 
Goodwill, and would strengthen the C N on its 
way to its 21st birthday in an age with hardly 
time to listen to 

the Still Small Voice 


REALLY ARE SARDINES! 


EUSABCm 


For summer snacks — 
delicious with green 
salad. 


• IP* 



W HAT do you know 
about the men who 
guard our shores? The float¬ 
ing fortresses of steel they 
man ? Work and traditions 
of the Silent Service ? 
Whatever the extent of 
your knowledge, this pro¬ 
fusely illustrated new 
book, published with the 
approval and support of 
the Admiralty, gives an 
absorbingly interesting and 
graphic account of the . 
KING’S NAVY as it is 
today, thrilling and in¬ 
spiring to every Briton. 




1 


STIRRING ARTICLES • MAGNIFICENT PHOTOGRAPHS 2 

Some of the Contents : ^ 


FLEET DRILL 
MODERN NAVAL GUNS 
BRITAIN’S RESERVE 
NAVY 

OLD CUSTOMS TUAT 
STILL LIVE 
j? TYPES OF MODERN 
\ WARSHIP 

v 9 A 


NAVIES of the DOMINIONS 
THE STORY OF BRITISH 
SEA POWER 
LIFE IN THE NAVY 
ALWAYS ON ACTIVE 
SERVICE 
NAVAL FLYING 
MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 1 


( 


THE turns mw , 

ewsagents and Bookstalls 6 d # 




Now on sale at all Newsagents 


© 800 Convalescent Children 

from very poor homes are sent to a Convales¬ 
cent Home each year for a fortnight. That costs 
us 30/- each. Please help to make this possible. 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Supt., 

EAST END MISSION, 

Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.l 


— FOYLES — 

BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 

New and Second-hand Hooks on every subject. 

Stock of nearly three million volumes. 
Enrolments taken for the Children’* Boole Club. 

113-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

Telephone; Oerrard 5660 (16 lines). 


W All enquiries concerning advertisement space 
i'l in this publication should be addressed to: 
H The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S 
j..{ N E WS PA P E R, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
\ \ London, E.C.4. 


DAZZLING WHITE 
TEETH MAKE THE 
PICTURE. 


Many a producer has had to re-shoot a 
film because of a dingy smile. Have you 
ever thought of the care with which film 
stars choose the dentifrice that ensures 
teeth of such beautiful whiteness ? You 
may be sure that only the best and safest 
whitener money can buy is good enough. 
That does not mean the most expensive. 
On the contrary, the toothpaste used by 
countless screen and stage celebrities is 
obtainable everywhere at 6d., lOJd. and 1/6 
a tube. It is Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, 
which contains 75 % ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ 
brand antacid. No other toothpaste con¬ 
tains this wonderful neutralizer of mouth 
acids which are the chief cause of dingy 
yellowness, ugly tartar, and decay. See 
how Phillips' Dental Magnesia will beautify 
your own teeth ! Get a tube today. ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia' is the trade mark of Phillips’ 
preparation of Magnesia. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children, London, E. 2) 

Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 over 6,000 children 
from London’s poorest areas have received the benefits of 
skilled medical and nursing treatment. 


r Eight Pounds a Day Just Pays Our Way 


9f 


BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW to Hospital for Children, Hackney Road’, E.2. ^ 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Good Tidings 

As a spider spun over a.well 
He. lost balance, and down it 
he fell. 

“ When the flies overhead 
See me drowning,” he said, 

“ They’ll have news it delights 
them to tell! ” 

What’s in a Name ? 

Names placed together over 
shop windows sometimes 
produce curious results. 

Over a chemist’s shop in a 
country town was inscribed, 
" Mr Neat, late Tidy.” 

In a Surrey town there was a 
Mr Pot, late Kettle. In the 
Midlands there was a firm 
called Doolittle and Dally. 

Transposition 

J AM a guardian, needed now 
In thousands, for the common 
weal. 

Transpose my letters six, and first 
I roam about, then I reveal 
A word of caution some require, 

' And then a town in Lancashire. 

Answer next week 

Ici on Parle Franfais 
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In the Countryside Now 


Song birds arc nocj almocr 

silent", buf'oQe coanfry sound 
persists all through the long, 
Sanra^ - the call'of* the 
grasshopper. Tabbing his 
hind legs across 
his foreo 





coh’itc admiral is a 
handsome hottcrfl/ 
found ia oar ~ 

Eastern 

coaaticsN 
a ad the 
N<2U) 

ForosL'"' 



"The 

barn 
DU I, 
fricad 
of the 
former, 
coil I 

oftca be 
seen 
<S ileatly 
haatmg at" 
dusk , and 

SoraefiWs eve a in da/lighE 

Fox cab?' arc having jolly 
Times round their earths, 
and the spirit" of fun leads 
them info many scrapes, j 
much To The. vixen's concern. 



Le varech Le pavilion Le fort 
britannique 

seaweed Union Jack fort 
La maree a emporte nion beau 
fort. Je l’avais embelli de varech 
et j’avais plante le pavilion 
britannique au sommet. 

The tide has washed away my 
beautiful fort. . / decorated it with 
seaweed and stuck a Union Jack 
on the top. 

How to Get Rich 

t’ll tell you a plan for gaining 
wealth 

Better than banking, trade, or 
leases: 

Take a banknote and fold it up, 
And then you will find your money 
in-creases. 

This wonderful plan without dan¬ 
ger or loss, 

Keeps your cash in your own hands 
where nothing can trouble it. 
And every time that you fold it 
across 

It’s as plain as the light of the day 
that you double it. 

Opening Screw Tops 
'J'he screw tops of bottles in 
which fruit is packed are 
often very hard to move. 
This is frequently due to the 
fact that one cannot get a 
proper grip on the tightly- 
screwed metal cap. 

In such cases cut a strip of 
emery or glass-paper twice as 
wide as'the screw top is deep 
and long enough to go all 
round. Told the emery-paper 


over so that there is a rough¬ 
ened surface on both sides. 
Now bind this tightly round 
the -screw top with string, 
and you will be able to get a 
splendid grip so that the screw 
top is easily removed. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Aug. 13. Sir John Millais died 1896 

14. Henry Francis Cary died 1844 

15. Philippa of Hainault, queen 

of Edward III, died . . 1369 

16. Robert Bunsen died . . 1899 

17. William Carey born . . 1761 

18. Matthew Boulton died . 1809 

19. Richard II surrendered 

to Henry of Lancaster 1399 


Waiting at the Station 




Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars is in the 
south, Jupiter is in the south¬ 
east, and Sa¬ 
turn is in the 
east toward 
midnight, g In 
the morning 
Venus and Mer¬ 
cury are low in 
the east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be ,seen at 
eight o’clock on Sunday morning, 
August 13. 

Quick Promotion 

young man sent some 
specimens of his writings 
to a famous author and asked 
for advice. He wanted the 
author to recommend a maga¬ 
zine with which he could 
obtain a high position quickly. 

The author replied : “ The 
only way you can obtain a 
high position quickly is to 
contribute a fiery article to a 
powder magazine.” 

Beheading 

A well-known county stumper I, 
Or, if you will, the cost of 
things. 

Behead, and I’m a cereal. 

Behead again, and io! it brings 
To light a substance nice to eat 
That vanishes when there is heat. 

Answer next week 

* 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Simple Puzzle. Teeth 
Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 
Missing Fruits Word Square 

1 c c c p t K A o 

LSSSK RARE 

APPLE AREA 

RAEOB SEASIDE 

GRAPE - ' deeB 


E E R E L 


EDDY 


J wish my master would be quick,- 
I find it pretty slow ! 

So I’ll rehearse my latest trick 
And get it right—just so! 


How Many C’s ? There are at least 
20 —case, candle, candlestick, calendar, 
chair, castor, cactus, clubs, cat, cake, 
cup, cage, chain, cottage, cloud, cushion, 
cloth, clock, curtain, casement. 



Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. -Seaside holi¬ 
daymakers should find much of this. 
4. The pulp of fruit. 7. Demands. 
11. The latter part of life. 12. Bustle. 
13. A starting-point in golf. 14. Ex¬ 
tremely beautiful. 17. A lasso. 20. 
Belonging to bishops. 22. A common 
metal. 23. Always. 25. .Indefinite 
article. 20. Condemnation. 29. Out¬ 
size.* 31. A hasty run. 33. Snakelike 
fish. 34. A mean, awkward fellow. 
38. A turning-point. 38. Keen-scented. 
40. Pronoun. 41. To wander. 42. A 
warrant officer in the Army.* 

Reading Down, 1. To be tasted in 
sea-water. 2. Gone. 3. At no time. 
4. Recompenses. 5. An announcement.* 
0. A kind of mounted hockey. 8. A 
step for negotiating a fence. 9. Parrot 
, which attacks sheep. 10. A small block 
of Sterne. 15. Eras. 10 . A stroke with 
pen or pencil. 18. One who mimics. 
19. Becomes entangled. 21. A cover¬ 
ing. 22. To habituate. 24. Dispels. 
25. Shrewd. 27. A bird’s nursery. 28. 
A bone of the forearm. 30. To check. 
32. Knight’s title. 35. Pertaining to 
us. 37. Exists. 39. Yes. 


Five-Minute Story 

The Milk Lorry 

’“The milk lorry came grind- 
ing down the narrow 
lane, and the two boys stand¬ 
ing by the farm gate thought 
its driver the luckiest man in 
the world. With shrieking 
brakes it stopped, and with a 
great clanking the driver 
rolled down-the empty churns 
and hoisted up the full ones. 
Then he drove off. 

“ I wonder where the milk 
goes ? ” said Jim. 

“ To the factory, of course,” 
said Jim. 

“ I wish the driver would 
take us to see it,” said John, 
“ only I know he won’t; he’s 
much too grumpy." 

They were silent, and then 
Jim suddenly shouted : - ", I 
know., On Saturday we’ll be 
stowaways and hide in the 
lorry, and then he’ll take us- 
without knowing.” 

Saturday came, and when 
the lorry rumbled down the 
lane John and Jim were hid¬ 
ing behind the hedge. When 
the driver had hoisted up the 
churns he' left the lorry and 
called at the farm. 

“Quick!" said Jim. 
“ Climb into the back.” 

In a minute they were up. 
They pushed their way to 
the back of the churns and 
crouched down behind the 
driver’s cabin. The . driver 
returned and started up the 
engine and away they went. 

Whenever they stopped at 
a farm the boys crouched 
down and kept as still as 
mice. In between times they 
stood up and watched the 
country lanes change into busy 
streets as they sped along. 

Then the lorry suddenty 
turned into a gateway. ! 

They remained hidden as 
the driver began to haul down 
the churns. Suddenly he 
saw them ! 

“ What’s the meaning of 
this ? ” he asked angrily. 

Jim answered, very politely, 
“ Please will you show us 
what they do with the milk in 
the factory ? ” 

" That I won’t! ” snapped 
the man. I’ll take you to 
the Manager instead.” 

The boys, rather frightened, 
followed him into the Man¬ 
ager’s office. There Jim 
plucked up courage, for the 
Manager had a twinkle in his 
eye. He heard the story and 
turned to the boys. 

“ It’s all true, sir,” said 
Jim ; " but please we should 
like to see the factory.” 

. “ All right,” agreed the 
Manager. “ Come along.” 

And then they had the 
most exciting time. They saw 
machines which washed milk 
bottles, dried them, filled 
them, and even put on the 
caps. At the end their new 
friend took them home in his 
car and invited them to come 
again whenever they liked. 



TO hug a little bundle of joy, to feel 
* the tiny fingers gripping, to listen to 
lisping" .words, to guide baby steps along 
the path to health and happiness; isn’t 
that the loveliest of all tasks for you ? 

Baby’s well-being means more to you than 
the world itself. Nothing but the best is good 
enough for yOur baby. And where medicine 
is concerned the best is more vital still. 

There are' bound to be days when baby 
is not “ up to the mark.” It is then that 
the wise mother turns instinctively to 
‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ For sickness, wind, 
indigestion, constipation, colic, green 
motions, diarrhoea, teething rashes, in¬ 
deed, for almost every baby ailment, you 
will find in ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ a safe 
and unfailing remedy. That is why doctors 
and nurses the world over recommend ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia ’ as the perfect antacid and 
laxative for babies. It is absolutely safe and 
can be given from the tenderest age. 

To relieve morning sickness, nausea and 
acidity the expectant mother can have 
nothing better than a dessertspoonful of 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ in a wineglassful of 
wate?, taken before getting out of bed. 
It acts like a charm. Why not get x 
bottle today and try it ? 

Obtainable everywhere. 

‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ 1/3 and 2/6 (Treble Size). 


‘MILK OF 


MAGNESIA’ 

(Regd.) 


Milk of Magnesia ‘ is the trade mark of 
Phillips' preparation of magnesia. 
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to mention that you saw the announcement in 
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Also loose. 
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